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THE MONIST, 





THE DARWINISM OF DARWIN, AND OF THE 
POST-DARWINIAN SCHOOLS." 


PROPOSE in this article to take a brief survey of the general 
theory of descent, first, as this was held by Darwin himself, and 
next, as it is now held by the several divergent schools of thought 
which have arisen since Darwin’s death. 
The most important of the questions in debate is one which I 
have already had occasion to mention, while dealing, in historical 
order, with the objections that were brought against the theory of 
natural selection during the life-time of Darwin.? Here, however, 





we must consider it somewhat more in detail, and justify by quota- 
tion what was previously said regarding the very definite nature of 
his utterances upon the matter. This question is whether natural | 
selection has been the sole, or but the main, cause of organic evo- 
lution. | 

Must we regard survival of the fittest as the one and only prin- 
ciple which has been concerned in the progressive modification of | 
living forms, or are we to suppose that this great and leading prin- 
ciple has been assisted by other and subordinate principles, without 
the co-operation of which the results, as presented in the animal and 





1From a forthcoming volume on Post-Darwinian Questions, being Part II. of 
Darwin and After Darwin, edited by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. Copyright in the 
United States by The Open Court Publishing Co.; in England, by Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. 
2 The Darwinian Theory, pp. 253-256. 
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2 THE MONIST. 


vegetable kingdoms, could not have been effected? Now Darwin's 
answer to this question was distinct and unequivocal. He stoutly 
resisted the doctrine that natural selection was to be regarded as 
the only cause of organic evolution. On the other hand, this opin- 
ion was—and still continues to be—persistently maintained by Mr. 
Wallace ;} and it constitutes. the source of-all the differences be- . 
tween his views and those of Darwin. Moreover, up to the time of 
Darwin’s death, Mr. Wallace was absolutely alone in maintaining 
this opinion: the whole body of scientific thought throughout the 
world being against him ; for it was deemed improbable that, in the 
enormously complex and endlessly varied processes of organic evolu- 
tion, only a single principle should be everywhere and exclusively 
concerned.? But since Darwin’s death there has been a great revo- 
lution of biological thought in favor of Mr. Wallace’s opinion. And 
the reason for this revolution has been, that his doctrine of natural 
selection as the sole cause of organic evolution has received the 
corroborative support of Professor Weismann’s theory of heredity— 
which has been more or less cordially embraced by a certain section 
of evolutionists, and which appears to carry the doctrine in ques- 
tion as a logical corollary, so far, at all events, as adaptive struc- 
tures are concerned. 

Now in this article we shall have to do merely with a setting 
forth of Darwin’s opinion: we are not considering how far that 
opinion ought to be regarded as having been in any measure dis- 
placed by the results of more recent progress. Such, then, being 
the only matter which here concerns us, I will supply a few brief 
quotations, to show how unequivocally Darwin has stated his views. 





1**It is a misfortune attending the aim and scope of Part II. that they bring 
me into frequent discord with one or other of the most eminent of Post-Darwinian 
writers—especially with Mr. Wallace. But such is the case only because the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume is avowedly restricted to debatable topics, and because 
I choose those naturalists who are deservedly held in most esteem to act spokesmen 
on behalf of such Post-Darwinian views as appear to me doubtful or erroneous. 
Obviously, however, differences of opinion on particular points ought not to be 
taken as implying any failure on my part to recognise the general scientific author- 
ity of these men, or any inability to appreciate their labors in the varied fields of 
Biology." —Quoted from the Preface of Post-Darwinian Questions. —Ep. 

2 Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 47. 




















POST-DARWINIAN SCHOOLS. 3 


First, we may take what he says upon the ‘‘ Lamarckian factors ” ;? 
and next we may consider what he says with regard to other fac- 
tors, or, in general, upon natural selection not being the sole cause 
of organic evolution. 


‘*Changed habits produce an inherited effect, as in the period of the flowering 
of plants when transported from one.climate to another. With animals the increased 
use or disuse of parts has had a more marked influence." 2 

‘There can be no doubt, from the facts given in this chapter, that extremely 
slight changes in the conditions of. life sometimes, probably often, act in a definite 
manner on our domesticated productions; and, as the action of changed conditions 
in causing indefinite variability is accumulative, so it may be with their definite ac- 
tion. Hence considerable and definite modifications of structure probably follow 
from altered conditions acting during long series of generations." ® 

‘* How, again, can we explain the inherited effects of the use and disuse of par- 
ticular organs? The domesticated duck flies less and walks more than the wild 
duck, and its limb bones have become diminished and increased in a corresponding 
manner in comparison with those of the wild duck. A horse is trained to certain 
paces, and the colt inherits similar consensual movements. The domesticated rabbit 
becomes tame from close confinement ; the dog, intelligent from associating with 
man ; the retriever is taught to fetch and carry ; and these mental endowments and 
bodily powers are all inherited. Nothing in the whole circuit of physiology is more 
wonderful. How can the use or disuse of a particular limb or of the brain affect a 

‘small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated. in a distant part of the body, in such 
a manner that the being developed from these cells inherits the characters of either 
one or both parents? . . . In the chapters devoted to inheritance, it was shown that 
a multitude of newly acquired characters, whether injurious or beneficial, whether 
of the lowest or highest vital importance, are often faithfully transmitted.‘ "’ 

‘¢ When discussing special cases, Mr. Mivart passes over the effects of the in- 
creased use and disuse of parts, which I have always maintained to be highly im- 
portant, and have treated in my ‘ Variation under Domestication’ at greater length 
than, as I believe, any other writer.5" 





1So far as we shall be concerned with them throughout this treatise, the ‘‘ La- 
marckian factors" consist in the supposed transmission of acquired characters, 
whether the latter be due to the direct influence of external conditions of life on the 
one hand, or to the inherited effects of use and disuse on the other. For the phrase 
“inherited effects of use and disuse,” I shall frequently employ the term ‘‘use- 
inheritance,” which has been coined by Mr. Platt Ball as a more convenient ex- 
pression. . 

2 Origin of Species, 6th Ed., p. 8. 
8 Variation etc., and Ed., II., p. 280. 
4 Variation etc., II., p. 367. 
5 Origin of Species, p. 176. 
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So much for the matured opinion of Darwin touching the validity 
of the theory of use-inheritance. Turning now to his opinion on 
the question whether or not there are yet any further factors con- 
cerned in the process of organic evolution, I think it will be suffi- 
cient to quote a single passage from the Origin of Species. The first 
paragraph of the ‘‘Conclusion”’ is devoted to a résumé of his views 
upon this matter, and consists of the following most emphatic words. 


“TI have now recapitulated the facts and considerations which have thoroughly 
convinced me that species have been modified, during a long course of descent. 
This has been effected chiefly through the’ natural selection of numerous suc- 
cessive, slight, favorable variations; aided in an important manner by the in- 
herited effects of the use and disuse of parts; and in an unimportant manner, that 
is, in relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by the direct action 
of external conditions, and by variations which seem to us in our ignorance fo arise 
spontaneously. It appears that I formerly underrated the frequency and value of 
these latter forms of variation, as leading to permanent modifications of structure 
independently of natural selection. But as my conclusions have lately been much 
misrepresented, and it has been stated that I attribute the modification of species 
exclusively to natural selection, I may be permitted to remark that in the first edi- 
tion of this work, and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous position— 
namely, at the close of the Introduction—the following words: ‘I am convinced 
that natural selection has been the main, but not the exclusive means of modifica- 
tion.’ This has been of no avail. Great is the power of steady misrepresenta- 
tion; but the history of science shows that fortunately this power does not long en- 
dure." 


In the whole range of Darwin’s writings there cannot be found 
a passage so strongly worded as this: it presents the only note of 
bitterness in all the thousands of pages which he has published. 
Therefore I do not think it is necessary to supply any further quo- 
tations for the purpose of proving the state of his opinion on the 
point in question. But, be it carefully noted, from this great or 
radical difference of opinion between the joint originators of the 
theory of natural selection, all their other differences of opinion 
arise ; and seeing that since the death of Darwin a large number of 
naturalists have gone over to the side of Wallace, it seems desirable 
here to state categorically what these other or sequent points of dif- 
ference are. Without at present discussing them, therefore, I will 
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merely set them out in a tabular form, in order that a clear percep- 
tion may be gained of their logical connexion with' this primary 


point of difference, 


The theory of Natural Selection acoded- 
ing to Darwin. 
Natural Selection has been the main 
means of modification, not excepting the 
case of Man. 


a. Therefore it is a question of evi- 
dence whether the Lamarckian factors 
have co-operated. 


5. Neither all species, nor @ fortiori, 
all specific characters, have been due to 
natural selection. 


c. Thus the principle of Utility is not 
of universal application, even where spe- 
cies are concerned. 


d. Thus, also, the suggestion as to 
Sexual Selection, or any other supple- 
mentary cause of modification, may be 
entertained ; and, as in the case of the 
Lamarckian factors, it is a question of 
evidence whether, or how far, they have 
co-operated. 


é. No detriment arises to the theory 
of natural selection as a theory of the 
origin of species by entertaining the pos- 
sibility, or the probability, of supple- 
mentary factors. 


J. Cross-sterility in species cannot 
possibly be due to natural selection. 


The theory of Natural Selection accord- 
ing to Wallace. 


Natural Selection has been the sole 
means of modification, excepting in the 
case of Man. 

a, Therefore it is antecedently im- 
possible that the Lamarckian factors 
can have co-operated. 

4. Not only all species, but all specific 
characters, must necessarily have been 
due to natural selection. 


¢. Thus the principle of Utility must - 


necessarily be of universal application, 
where species are concerned. 


d, Thus, also, the suggestion as to 
Sexual Selection, or of any other sup- 
plementary cause of modification, must 
be ruled out ; and, as in the case of the 
Lamarckian factors, their co-operation 
deemed impossible. 


e. The possibility—and, a /fortiort 
the probability—of any supplementary 
factors cannot be entertained without 
serious detriment to the theory of natu- 
ral selection, as a theory of the origin of 
species. 

J. Cross-sterility in species is prob- 
ably due to natural selection.1 





1This, to the best of my judgment, is the fairest extract that I can give of Mr. 
Wallace's most recently published opinions on the points in question. [In particu- 
lar as regards a, see Darwinism, pp. 435-436.] But with regard to some of them, 
his expression of opinion is not always consistent. Besides, I am here taking Mr. 
Wallace as representative of the Neo-Darwinian school, one or other prominent 


member of which has given emphatic expression to each of the above propositions. 
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6 THE MONIST. 


As it will be my endeavor in my forthcoming book to consider 
the rights and the wrongs of these antithetical propositions, I may 
reserve further quotations from Darwin’s works, which will show 
that the above is a correct epitome of his views as contrasted with 
those of Wallace and the Neo-Darwinian school of Weismann. But 
here, where the object is merely a statement of Darwin’s theory 
touching the points in which it differs from those of Wallace and 
Weismann, it will be sufficient to set forth these points of difference 
in another and somewhat fuller form. So far then as we are at 
present concerned, ‘the following are the matters of doctrine which 
have been clearly, emphatically, repeatedly, and uniformly expressed 
throughout the whole range of Darwin’s writings. 

1. That natural selection has been the main means of modifi- 
cation. - 

2. That, nevertheless, it has not been the only means ; but has 
been supplemented or assisted by the co-operation of other causes. 

3. That the most ‘‘important” of these other causes has been 
the inheritance of functionally-produced modifications (use-inheri- 
tance), but this only because’ the transmission of such modifications 
to progeny must always have had immediate reference to adaptive 
ends, as distinguished from merely useless change. 

4. That there are sundry other causes which lead to merely 
useless change—in particular, ‘‘the direct action of external condi- 
tions, and variations which seem to us in our ignorance to arise 
spontaneously.” 

5. Hence, that the ‘‘principle of utility,” far from being of 
universal occurrence in the sphere of animate nature, is only of 
what may be termed highly general occurrence ; and, therefore, that 
certain other advocates of the theory of natural selection were mis- 
taken in representing the universality of this principle as following 
by way of necessary. consequence from that theory. 

6. Cross-sterility in species cannot possibly be due to natural 
selection: but everywhere arises as.a result of some physiological 
change having exclusive reference to the sexual system—a change 
which is probably everywhere due to the same cause, although what 
this cause could be Darwin was confessedly unable to suggest. 
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Such, then, was the theory of evolution as held by Darwin, so 
far as the points at present before us are concerned. And, it may 
now be added, that the longer he lived, and the more he pondered 
these points, the less exclusive was the réle which he assigned to 
natural selection, and the more importance did he attribute to the 
supplementary factors above named. This admits of being easily 
demonstrated by comparing successive editions of his works; a 
method adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his essay on the Fac- 
tors of Organic Evolution. 

My object in thus clearly defining Darwin’s attitude regarding 
these sundry points is twofold. 

In the first place, with regard to merely historical accuracy, it 
appears to me undesirable that naturalists should endeavor to hide 
certain parts of Darwin’s teaching, and give undue prominence to 
others. In the second place, it appears to me still more undesir- 
able that this should be done—as it usually is done—for the pur- 
pose of making it appear that Darwin’s teaching did not really differ 
very much from that of Wallace and Weismann on the important 
points in question. I myself believe that Darwin’s judgment with 
regard to all these points will eventually prove more sound and ac- 
curate than that of any of the recent would-be improvers upon his 
system ; but even apart from this opinion of my own, it is undesir- 
able that Darwin’s views should be misrepresented, whether the 
misrepresentation be due to any unfavorable bias against one side 
of his teaching, or to sheer carelessness in the reading of his books. 
Yet the new school of evolutionists, to which allusion has now so 
frequently been made, speak of their own modifications of Darwin’s 
teaching as ‘‘ pure Darwinism,” in contradistinction to what they 
call ‘‘ Lamarckism.” In other words, they represent the principles 
of ‘‘ Darwinism ” as standing in some kind of opposition to those of 
‘¢ Lamarckism ”: the Darwinian principle of natural selection, they 
think, is in itself enough to account for all the facts of adaptation in 
organic nature. Therefore they are eager to dispense with the La- 
marckian principle of the inherited effects of use and disuse, to- 
gether with the direct. influence of external conditions of life, and 
all or any other causes of modification which either have been, or in 
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the future may possibly be, suggested. Now, of course, there is no 
reason why any one should not hold these or any other opinions to 
which his own independent study of natural science may lead him ; 
but it appears to me that there is the very strongest reason why any 
one who deviates from the carefully formed opinions of such a man 
as Darwin should above all things be careful to be absolutely fair in 
his representations of them ; he should be scrupulously jealous, so 
to speak, of not letting it appear that he is unjustifiably throwing 
over his own opinions the authority of Darwin’s name. 

But in the present case, as we have seen, not only do the Neo- 
Darwinians strain the teachings of Darwin ; they positively reverse 
those teachings—representing as anti-Darwinian the whole of one 
side of Darwin’s system, and calling those who continue to accept 
that system in its entirety by the name ‘‘ Lamarckians.” I know it 
is sometimes said by members of this school, that in his utilisation 
of Lamarckian principles as accessory to his own, Darwin was ac- 
tuated by motives of ‘‘ generosity.” But a more preposterous sug- 
gestion could not well be made. We may fearlessly challenge any 
one who speaks or writes in such a way, to show any other instance 
where Darwin's great generosity of disposition had the effect of in- 
fluencing by one hair’s breadth his still greater loyalty to truth. 
Moreover, and with special regard to this particular case, I would 
point out that in no one of his many allusions to, and often lengthy 
discussions of, these so-called Lamarckian principles, does he ever 
once introduce the name of Lamarck ; while, on the other hand, in 
the only places where he does so—whether in his books or in his 
now published letters—he does so in order to express an almost con- 
temptuous dissatisfaction, and a total absence of obligation. Hence, 
having regard to the ‘‘generosity ” with which he always acknowl- 
edged obligations, there can be no reasonable doubt that Darwin 
was not in the smallest degree influenced by the speculative writings 
of Lamarck ; or that, even if Lamarck had never lived, the Origin 
of Species would have differed in any single particular from the form 
in which it now stands. Finally, it must not be forgotten that Dar- 
win’s acceptance of the theory of use-inheritance was vitally essen- 
tial to his theory of Pangenesis—that ‘‘ beloved child” over which 
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he had ‘thought so much ‘as to have lost all power of judg- 
ing it.”? 

What has just been said touching the relations between Dar- 
win’s theory and that of Lamarck, applies with equal force to the 
relations between Darwin’s theory and any other theory appertain- 
ing to evolution which has already been, or may hereafter be pro- 
pounded. Yet so greatly have some of the Neo-Darwinians misun- 
derstood the teachings of Darwin, that they represent as ‘‘ Darwin- 
ian heresy” any suggestions in the way of factors ‘‘supplementary 
to,” or *‘ co-operative with” natural selection. Of course, if these 
naturalists were to avow themselves followers of Wallace, instead of 
followers of Darwin, they would be perfectly justified in repudiating 
any such suggestions as tfso facto heretical. But, as we have now 
seen, through all his life Darwin differed from Wallace with regard 
to this very point; and therefore, unlike Wallace, he was always 
ready to entertain ‘‘ additional suggestions ” regarding the causes of 
organic evolution—several of which, indeed, he himself supplied. 
Hence we arrive at this curious state of matters. Those biologists 
who of late years have been led by Weismann to adopt the opinions 
of Wallace, represent as anti-Darwinian the opinions of other biol- 
ogists who still adhere to the unadulterated doctrines of Darwin. 
Weismann’s £Zssays on Heredity (which argue that natural selection 
is the only possible cause of adaptive modification) and Wallace’s 
work on Darwinism (which in all the respects where any charge of 
‘* heresy” is concerned directly contradicts the doctrine of Darwin) 
—these are the writings which are now habitually represented by 
the Neo-Darwinians as setting forth the views of Darwin in their 
‘“‘pure” form. The result is that, both in conversation and in the 
press, we habitually meet with complete inversions of the truth, 
which show the state of confusion into which a very simple matter 
has been wrought by the eagerness of certain naturalists to identify 
the views of Darwin with those of Wallace and Weismann. But we 
may easily escape this confusion, if we remember that wherever in 
the writings of these naturalists there occur such phrases as ‘‘ pure 





1 Life and Letters, Vol. Ill., pp. 72 and 75. 
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Darwinism ” we are to understand pure Wadlaceism, or the pure the- 
ory of natural selection to the exclusion of any supplementary the- 
ory. Therefore it is that for the sake of clearness I coined, several 
years ago, the terms ‘‘Neo-Darwinian” and “ Ultra-Darwinian” 
whereby to designate the school in question. 

So much, then, for the Darwinism of Darwin, as contrasted 
with the Darwinism of Wallace, or, what is the same thing, of the 
Neo-Darwinian school of Weismann. Next we may turn, by way 
of antithesis, to the so-called ‘‘Neo-Lamarckian” school. of the 
United States. For, by a curious irony of fate while the Neo-Dar- 
winian school is in Europe seeking to out-Darwin Darwin by as- 
signing an exclusive prerogative to natural selection in both king- 
doms of animate nature, the Neo-Lamarckian school is in America 
endeavoring to reform Darwinism in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion—viz. by transferring the sovereignty from natural selection to 
the principles of Lamarck. Without denying to natural selection a 
more or less important part in the process of organic evolution, 
members of this school believe that much greater importance ought 
to be assigned to the inherited effects of use and disuse than was 
assigned to-these agencies by Darwin. Perhaps this noteworthy 
‘State of affairs, within a decade of Darwin’s death, may lead us to 
anticipate that his judgment—standing, as it does, between these 
two extremes—will eventually prove the most accurate of all, with 
respect to the relative importance of these factors of evolution. 
But, be this as it may, I must now offer a few remarks upon the 
present position of the matter. 

In the first place, to any one who (with Darwin and against 
Weismann) admits not only the abstract possibility, but an actual 
working, of the Lamarckian factors, it becomes difficult to deter- 
mine, even approximately, the degrees of value which ought to be 
ascribed to them and to natural selection respectively. For, since 
the results are in both cases identical in kind (as, adaptive changes 
of organic types), where both. sets of causes are supposed to be in 
operation together, we have no means of estimating the relative 
shares which they have had in bringing about these results. Of 
course there are large numbers of cases where it cannot possibly be 
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supposed that the Lamarckian factors have taken any part at all in 
producing the observed effects; and therefore in such cases there 
is almost full agreement among evolutionists in theoretically ascrib- 
ing such effects to the exclusive agency of natural selection. Of 
such, for instance, are the facts of protective coloring, of mimicry, 
of the growth of parts which, although musefu/, are never active (e. g. 
shells of mollusks, hard coverings of seeds), and so on. But in the 
majority of cases where adaptive structures are concerned, there is 
no means of discriminating between the influences of the Lamarck- 
ian and the Darwinian factors. Consequently, if by the Neo- 
Lamarckian school we understand all those naturalists who assign 
any higher importance to the Lamarckian factors than was assigned 
to them by Darwin, we may observe that members of this school 
differ very greatly among themselves as to the degree of importance 
that ought to be assigned. On the one hand we have, in Europe, 
Giard, Perrier, and Eimer, who stand nearer to Darwin than do a 
number of the American representatives--of whom the most prom- 
inent are Cope, Osborn, Packard, Hyatt, Brooks, Ryder, and Dall. 
The most extreme of these is Professor Cope, whose collection of 
essays entitled Zhe Origin of the Fittest, as well as his more recent 
and elaborate monograph on Zhe Development of the Hard Parts of 
the Mammaiia represent what appears even to some other members 
of his school an extravagant estimate of the importance of La- 
marckian principles. 

But the most novel, and in many respects the most remarkable 
school of what may be termed Anti-selectionists is one which is 
now (1894) rapidly increasing both in numbers and in weight, not 
only in the New World, but also in Germany, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, in Great Britain. 

This school, without being either Lamarckian or Darwinian 
(for its individual members differ widely from one another in these 
respects) maintains a principle which it deems of more importance 
than either use-inheritance or natural selection. This principle it 
calls Self-adaptation. It is chiefly botanists who constitute this 
school, and its principal representatives, in regard to authority, are 
Sachs, Pfeffer and Henslow. . 
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Apart from topics which are to be dealt with in my book, the 
only matters of much importance which have been raised in the 
Post-Darwinian period are those presented by the theories of Geddes, 
Cope, Hyatt, and others, and certain more or less novel ideas set 
forth in Wallace’s Darwinism. 

Mr. Geddes has propounded a new theory of the origin of 
species, which in his judgment supersedes to a large extent the 
theory of natural selection. He has also, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thomson, propounded a theory of the origin of sex. For my own 
part, I cannot see that these views embody any principles or sug- 
gestions of a sufficiently definite kind to constitute them theories at 
all. In this respect the views of Mr. Geddes resemble those of 
Professors Cope, Hyatt, and others, on what they term ‘the law 
of acceleration and retardation.” In all these cases, so far as I can 
see, the so-called explanations are not in fact any explanations ; but 
either are a mere re-statement of the facts, or else an enunciation 
of more or less meaningless propositions. Thus, when it is said 
that the evolution of any given type has been due to the ‘‘accel- 
eration of growth-force” with respect to some structures, and the 
‘‘retardation of growth-force” with respect to others, it appears 


evident that we have not any real explanation in terms of causality ; 


we have only the form of an explanation in the terms of a proposi- 
tion. All that has been done is to express the fact of evolution in 
somewhat obscure phraseology, since the very thing we want to 
know about this fact is—What are the causes of it as a fact or the 
reasons which have led to the increase of some of the parts of any 
given type and the concomitant decrease of others? It is merely 
the facts themselves that are again presented by saying that the 
development has been in the one case accelerated, while in the 
other it has been retarded.! 





1Take, for example, the following which is a fair epitome of the whole ;—''I 
believe that this is the simplest mode of stating and explaining the law of variation ; 
that some forms acquire something which their parents did not possess; and that 
those which acquire ‘something additional have to pass through more numerous 
stages than their ancestors; and those which lose something pass through fewer 
stages than their ancestors ; and these processes are expressed by the terms ‘“‘ accel- 
eration” and “retardation.” (Origin of the Fittest, pp. 125, 226, and 297.) Even 
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So much for what may be termed this New World theory of 
the origin of species: it is a mere re-statement of the facts. Mr. 
Geddes’s theory, on the other hand, although more than a mere re- 
statement of the facts, appears to me too vague to be of any explan- 
atory service. His view is that organic evolution has everywhere 
depended upon an antagonism, within the limits of the same organ- 
‘ism, between the processes of nutrition and those of reproduction. 
But although he is thus able hypothetically to explain certain facts 
—such as the shortening of a flower-spike into a composite flower— 
the suggestion is obviously inadequate to meet, even hypothetically, 
most of the facts of organic evolution, and especially the develop- 
ment of adaptive structures. Therefore it seems to me, we may dis- 
miss it even as regards the comparatively few facts which it might 
conceivably explain—seeing that these same facts may be equally 
well explained by the causes which are already known to operate 
in other cases. For it is the business of natural selection to ensure 
that there shall nowhere be any needless expenditure of vital en- 
ergy, and, consequently, that everywhere the balance between 
nutrition and reproduction shall be most profitably adjusted. 

Similarly with respect to the theory of the Origin of Sex, I am 
unable to perceive even this much of scientific relevancy. As stated 
by its authors, the theory is that the female is everywhere ‘‘ana- 
bolic,” as compared with the male, which is ‘‘katabolic.” By ana- 
bolic is meant comparative inactivity of protoplasmic change due 
to a nutritive winding up of molecular constitution, while by kata- 
bolic is meant the opposite condition of comparative activity due to 
a dynamic running down of molecular constitution. How, then, 
can the origin of sex be explained, or the causes which led to the 
differentiation of the sexes be shown, by saying that the one sex is 
anabolic and the other katabolic? In so far as these verbal state- 
ments serve to express what is said to be a general fact—namely, 
that the female sexual elements are less mobile than the male—they 
merely serve to re-state this general fact in terminology which, as 





if this be ‘‘the simplest mode of stating the law of variation,” it obviously does 
nothing in the way of exp/aining the law. 
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the authors themselves observe, is ‘‘ unquestionably ugly.” But in 
so far as any question of origin or causality is concerned, it appears 
to me that there is absolutely no meaning in such statements. They 
belong to the order of merely formal explanations, as when it is 
said that the toxic qualities of morphia are due to this drug pos- 
sessing a soporific character. 

Much the same, in my opinion, has to be said of the Rev. G. 
Henslow’s theory of the origin of species by what he terms “self- 
adaptation.” Stated briefly, his view is that there is no sufficient 
evidence of natural selection as a vera causa, while there is very 
abundant evidence of adjustments occurring without it, first in in- 
dividual organisms, and next by inheritance of acquired characters, 
in species. Now, much that he says in criticism of the selection 
theory is of considerable interest as such; but when we pass from 
the critical to the constructive portions of his books and papers, we 
again meet with the want of clearness in thought between a state- 
ment of facts in terms of a proposition, and an explanation of them 
in those of causality. Indeed, I understand from private corre- 
spondence, that Mr. Henslow himself admits the validity of this 
criticism ; for in answer to my questions, —‘‘ How does self-adapta- 
tion work in each case, and why should protoplasm be able to adapt 
itself into the millions of diverse mechanisms in nature ?”—he 
writes, ‘‘Self-adaptation does not profess to be a vera causa at all ; 
for the true causes of variation can only be found in the answer to 
your [above] questions, and I must say at once, these questions can- 
not be answered.’’ That is, they cannot be answered on the hypoth- 
esis of self-adaptation, which is therefore a statement of the facts of 
adaptation as distinguished from an explanation of them. Never- 
theless, two things have here to be noted. In the first place, the 
statement of facts which Mr. Henslow has collected is of consider- 
able theoretical importance as tending to show that there are prob- 
ably causes of an internal kind (i. e., other than natural selection) 
which have been largely concerned in the adaptive modification of 
plants. And, in thesecond place, it is not quite true that the theory 
of self-adaptation is, as its author says in the sentences above 
quoted, a mere statement of the. facts of adaptation, without any 
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attempt at explaining their causes. For in his published words he 
does attempt to do so.! And, although I think his attempt is a 
conspicuous failure, I ought in fairness to give examples of it. His 
books are almost exclusively concerned in an application of his 
theory to the mechanisms of flowers for securing their own fertilisa- 
tion. These mechanisms he ascribes, in the case of entomophylous 
flowers, to the ‘‘thrusts,” ‘‘ strains,” and other ‘‘irritations” sup- 
plied to the flowers by their insect visitors, and consequent ‘‘ reac- 
tions” of the vegetable ‘‘protoplasm.” But no attempt is made to 
show why these ‘‘reactions” should be of an adaptive kind, so as to 
build up the millions of diverse and often elaborate mechanisms in 
question—including not only forms and movements, but also colors, 
odors, and secretions. For my own part I confess that, even grant- 
ing to an ultra-Lamarckian extent the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, I should conceive of ‘‘self-adaptation” alone producing all 
such innumerable and diversified adjustments only after seeing, with 
Cardinal Newman, an angel in every flower. Yet Mr. Henslow 
somewhat vehemently repudiates any association between his theory 
and that of teleology. 

On the whole, then, I regard all the works which are here 
classed together (those by Cope, Geddes, and Henslow) as resem- 
bling one another both in their merits and defects. Their common 
merits lie in their erudition and much of their criticism, while their 
common defects consist on the one hand in not sufficiently distin- 
guishing between mere statements and real explanations of facts, 
and, on the other, in not perceiving that the theories severally sug- 
gested as substitutes for that of natural selection, even if they be 
granted true, could be accepted only as co-operative factors, and by 
no stretch of logic as substitutes. 

Turning now to Mr.’ Wallace’s work on Darwinism, we have to 
notice, in the first place, that its doctrine differs from ‘‘ Darwinism ” 
in regard to the important dogma which it is the leading purpose of 
that work to sustain—namely, that ‘‘the law of utility” is, to all in- 





1 Floral Structures (International Science Series, LXIV., 1888); The Making 
of Flowers (Romance of Science Series, 1891); and Linn. Soc. Papers, 1893-1894. 
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tents and purposes, universal, with the result that natural selection 
is virtually the only cause of organic evolution. I say, ‘‘to all in- 
tents and purposes”’ or ‘‘ virtually,” because Mr. Wallace does not 
expressly maintain the abstract impossibility of laws and causes 
other than those of utility and natural selection ; indeed, at the end 
of his treatise he quotes with approval Darwin’s judgment, that 
‘‘natural selection has been the most important, but not the exclu- © 
sive means of modification.” Nevertheless, as he nowhere recog- 
nises any other law or cause of adaptive evolution,! he practically 
concludes that, on inductive or empirical grounds, there s no such 
other law or cause to be entertained—until we come to the particu- 
lar case of the human mind. But even in making this one particular 
exception—or in representing that some other law than that of 
utility, and some other cause than that of natural selection, must 
have been concerned’ in evolving the mind of man—he is not ap- 
proximating his system to that of Darwin. On the contrary, he is 
but increasing the divergence, for, of course, it was Darwin’s view 
that no such exception could be legitimately drawn with respect to 
this particular instance. And if, as I understand must be the case, 
his expressed agreement with Darwin touching natural selection not 
being the only cause of adaptive evolution has reference to this 
point, the quotation is singularly inapt. 

Looking, then, to these serious differences between his own doc- 
trine of evolution—both organic and mental—and that of Darwin, I 
cannot think that Mr. Wallace has chosen a suitable title for his 
book ; because, in view of the points just mentioned, it is unques- 
tionable that Darwinism differs more widely from the Origin of Spe- 
ctes than does the Origin of Species from the writings of the Neo- 
Lamarckians. But, passing over this merely nominal matter, a few 
words ought to be added on the very material question regarding 
the human mind. In my book the more general question, or that 
which relates to the range of utility and natural selection elsewhere 
will be fully considered. 





1‘ The law of correlation,” and the ‘‘laws of growth,” he does recognise ; and 
shows that they furnish an explanation of the origin of many characters, which 
cannot be brought under ‘‘ the law of utility.” 
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17 
Mr. Wallace says : 


‘The immense interest that attaches to the origin of the human race, and the 
amount of misconception which prevails regarding the essential teachings of Dar- 
win's theory on the question, as well as regarding my own special views upon it, in- 
duce me to devote a final chapter to its discussion.” 

Now I am not aware that there is any misconception in any 
quarter as to the essential teachings of Darwin’s theory on this ques- 
tion. Surely it is rather the case that there is a very general and 
very complete understanding on this point, both by the friends and 
the foes of Darwin’s theory—so much so, indeed, that it is about 
the only point of similar import in all Darwin’s writings of which 
this can be said. Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ special views” on the other hand 
are, briefly stated, that certain features, both of the morphology and 
the psychology of man, are inexplicable by natural selection—or in- 
deed by any other cause of the kind ordinarily understood by the 
term natural: they can be explained only by supposing ‘‘the inter- 
vention of some distinct individual intelligence,” which, however, 
need not necessarily be ‘‘one Supreme Intelligence,” but some 
other order of Personality standing anywhere in ‘‘an infinite chasm 
between man and the Great Mind of the universe.’’?! Let us con- 
sider separately the corporeal and the mental peculiarities which are 
given as justifying this important conclusion. 

The bodily peculiarities are the feet, the hands, the brain, the 
voice, and the naked skin. 

As regards the feet Mr. Wallace writes, ‘‘It is difficult to see 
why the prehensile power [of the great toe] should have been taken 
away,” because, although ‘‘it may not be compatible with perfectly 
easy erect locomotion,” ‘‘ how can we. conceive that early man, as 
an animal, gained anything by purely erect locomotion?”? But 
surely it is not difficult to conceive this.. In the proportion that our 
simian progenitors ceased to be arboreal in their habits (and there 
may well have been very good utilitarian reasons for such a change 
of habitat, analogous to those which are known to have occurred in 
the phylogenesis of countless other animals), it would clearly have 





1 Natural Selection and Tropical Nature, 1891, p. 205. 
2 Jbid., pp. 197 198. 
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been of advantage to them that their already semi-erect attitude 
should have been rendered more and more erect. To name one 
among several probabilities, the more erect the attitude, and the 
more habitually it was assumed, the more would the hands have 
been liberated for all the important purposes of manipulation. The 
principle of the physiological division of labor would thus have come 
more and more into play: natural selection would therefore have 
rendered the upper extremities more and more suited to the execu- 
tion of these purposes, while at the same time it would have more 
and more adapted the lower ones to discharging the sole function of 
locomotion. For my own part, I cannot perceive any difficulty 
about this: in fact, there is an admirable repetition of the process 
in the ontogeny of our own children.! 

Next, with regard to the hand, Mr. Wallace says, that it ‘*con- 
tains latent capacities which are unused by savages and must have 
been even less used by palzolithic man and his still ruder prede- 
cessors.” Thus, ‘‘it has all the appearance of an organ prepared 
for the use of civilised man.’’?? Even if this be true, however, it 
would surely be a dangerous argument to rely upon, seeing that we 
cannot say of how much importance it may have been for early man 
—or even apes—to have had their power of manipulation progres- 
sively improved. But is the statement true? It appears to me 
that if Mr. Wallace had endeavored to imitate the manufactures 
that were practised by ‘‘ palzolithic man,” he would have found the 
very best of reasons for cancelling his statement. For it is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to chip a flint into the form of an arrow-head : 
when made, the suitable attachment of it to a previously prepared 
arrow is no easy matter: neither a bow nor a bow-string could have 
been constructed by hands of much less perfection than our own: 
and the slaying of game with the whole apparatus, when it has been 
constructed, requires a manual dexterity which we may be perfectly 





1For an excellent discussion on the ontogeny of the child in this connexion see 
Some Laws of Heredity, by Mr. S. S. Buckman, pp. 290, et seq. (Proc. Cottesword 
Nat. Field Club, Vol. X., p. 3, 1892). 


8 Loc. cét., p. 198. 
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certain that Mr. Wallace—unless he has practised the art from boy- 
hood—does not possess. 

So it is with his similar argument that the human voice is more 
‘‘ powerful,” more ‘‘flexible,” and presents a greater ‘‘range” and 
‘¢ sweetness ’’ than the needs of savage life can be held to require. 
The futility of this argument is self-evident as regards ‘‘ power.” 
And although its weakness is not so obvious with respect to the other 
three qualities which are named, need we go further than the closely 
analogous case of certain birds to show the precariousness of argu- 
ing from such facts of organic nature to the special operation of ‘‘a 
superior intelligence”? I can hardly suppose that Mr. Wallace 
will invoke any such agency for the purpose of explaining the ‘latent 
capacities” of the voice of a parrot. Yet, in many respects, these 
are even more wonderful than those of the human voice, albeit in a 
wild state they are ‘ never required or used.” } 

Once more, with regard to the naked skin, it seems sufficient to 
quote the following passage from the first edition of the Descent of 
Man: 


‘‘The Rev. T. R. Stebbing, in commenting on this view, remarks, that had 
Mr. Wallace ‘ employed his usual ingenuity on the question of man's hairless skin, 
he might have seen the possibility of its selection through its superior beauty, or 
the health attaching to superior cleanliness. At any rate it is surprising that he 
should picture to himself a superior intelligence plucking the hair from the backs of 
savage men (to whom, according to his own account, it would have been useful and 
beneficial), in ordsr that the descendants of the poor shorn wretches might, after 
many deaths from cold and damp in the course of many generations,’ have been 
forced to raise themselves in the scale of civilisation through the practice of various 
arts, in the manner indicated by Mr. Wallace.” 


To this it may be added that the chimpanzee “Sally” was 
largely denuded of hair, especially on the back, or the part of 





1For a discussion of this remarkable case, see Mental Evolution in Animals, 
pp. 222-223. It appears to me that if Mr. Wallace's argument from the ‘‘ latent 
capacities of the voice of Man" is good for anything, ¢ fortiori it must be taken to 
prove that, in the case of the parrot, ‘‘the organ has been prepared in anticipa- 
tion" of the amusement which the cultivation of its latent capacities arouses in 
‘‘civilised man.” 

2 Descent of Man, 1st Ed., Ch. XX. (Trans. Dev. Assoc. for Science, 1890). 
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‘¢man’s organisation” on which Mr. Wallace lays special stress, as 
being in this respect out of analogy with other mammalia.! 

Lastly, touching his statement that the brain of savage man is 
both quantitatively and qualitatively in advance of his requirements, 
it is here also sufficient to refer to Darwin's answer, as given in the 
Descent of Man. “Mr. Wallace, indeed, ignores this answer in his 
recent re-publication of the argument ; but it is impossible to under- 
stand why he should have done so. To me,at all events, it seems 
that one out of several considerations which Darwin advances is 
alone sufficient to show the futility of this argument. I allude to 
the consideration that the power of forming abstract ideas with the 
complex machinery of language as the vehicle of their expression, 
is probably of itself enough to account for both the mass and the 
structure of a savage’s brain. But this leads us to the second divi- 
sion of Mr. Wallace’s argument, or that derived from the mental 
endowments of mankind. 

Here the peculiarities called into evidence are, ‘‘the Mathe- 
matical Faculty,” ‘‘the Artistic Faculties,” and ‘‘the Moral Sense.” 
With regard to the latter, he avows himself a member of the intui- 
tional school of ethics; but does not prove a very powerful advo- 
cate as against the utilitarian.” 





1 The late Professor Mosely informed me that, during his voyage on the Cha/- 
denger, he had seen many men whose backs were well covered with hair.—For an 
excellent discussion of the whole question, chiefly in the light of embryology, see 
the paper by Buckman already alluded to, pp. 280-289. Also, for an account of 
an extraordinary hairy race of men, see Alone with the Hairy. Ainu, by A. H. 
Savage Landor, 1893. 

‘2E. g. ‘‘ The special faculties we have been discussing clearly point to the ex- 
istence in man of something which he has not derived from his animal progenitors 
—something which we may best refer to as being of a spiritual essence or nature, 
capable of progressive development under favorable conditions. On the hypothesis 
of this spiritual nature, superadded to the animal nature of man, we are able to 
understand much that is otherwise mysterious or unintelligible in regard to him, 
especially the enormous influence of ideas, principles, and beliefs over his whole 
life and action. Thus alone can we understand the constancy of the martyr, the 
unselfishness of the philanthropist, the devotion of the patriot, the enthusiasm of 
the artist, and the resolute and persevering search of the scientific worker after 
nature's secrets. Thus we may perceive that the love of truth, the delight in 
beauty, the passion for justice, and the thrill of exultation with which we hear of 
any act of courageous self-sacrifice, are the workings within us of a higher nature 
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It comes, then, to this. According to Mr. Wallace’s eventual 
conclusion, man is to be separated from the rest of organic nature, 
and the steady progress of evolution by natural causes is to be re- 
garded as stopped at its final stage, because the human mind pre- 
sents the faculties of mathematical calculation and esthetic per- 
ception. Surely, on antecedent grounds alone, it must be apparent 
that there is here no kind of proportion between the conclusion and 
the data from which it is drawn. That we are not confined to any 
such grounds, I will now try to show. 

Let it be remembered, however, that in the following brief 
criticism I am not concerned with the issue as to whether, or how 
far, the ‘‘faculties” in question have owed their origin or their de- 
velopment to natural selection. I am concerned only with the doc- 
trine that in order to account for such and such particular ‘‘fac- 
ulty ” of the human mind, some order of causation must be supposed 
other than what we call natural. I am not a Neo-Darwinist, and so 
have no desire to make ‘‘natural selection” synonymous with ‘nat- 
ural causation” throughout the whole domain of life and of mind. 


And I quite agree with Mr. Wallace that, at any rate, the ‘‘zsthetic 
faculty” cannot conceivably have been produced by natural selec- 
tion—seeing that it is of no conceivable life-serving value in any of 
the stages of its growth. Moreover, it appears to me that the same 
thing has to be said of the play instincts, sense of the ludicrous, and 
sundry other ‘‘faculties” of mind among the lower animals. It be- 
ing thus understood that I am not differing from Mr. Wallace where 





which has not been developed by means of the struggle for material existence." 
(Darwinism, p. 474.) Ihave quoted this whole paragraph, because it is so incon- 
sistent with the rest of Mr. Wallace's system that a mere epitome of it might well 
have been suspected of error. Given an intellectual being, howsoever produced, 
and what is there ‘‘mysterious or unintelligible” in ‘‘the enormous influence of 
ideas, principles, and beliefs over his whole life and action” ? Or again, if he be also 
a social being, what is the relevancy of adducing ‘‘ the constancy of the martyr,” 
‘‘the unselfishness of the philanthropist,” ‘‘ the devotion of the patriot,” ‘‘the love 
of truth,” ‘‘ the passion for justice," ‘‘ the thrill of exultation when we hear of any 
act of courageous self-sacrifice,” in evidence against the law of u¢t/ity, or in order 
to prove that a ‘‘nature” thus endowed has ‘‘”ot been developed by means of the 
struggle for existence," when once this struggle has been transferred from individ- 
uals to communities? The whole passage reads like an ironical satire in favor of 
‘* Darwinism,” rather than a serious argument against it. 
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he imposes ‘‘limits” on the powers of natural selection, but only 
where he seems to take for granted that this is the same thing as 
imposing limits on the powers of natural causation, my criticism is 


as follows. 

In the first place, it is a psychological fallacy to regard the so- 
called ‘‘ faculties” of mind as analogous to ‘‘organs” of the body. 
To classify the latter with reference to the functions which they 
severally perform is to follow a natural method of classification. 
But it is an artificial method which seeks to partition mental faculty 
into this, that, and the other mental faculties. Like all other purely 
artificial classifications, this one has its practical uses; but, also 
like them, it is destitute of philosophical meaning. This statement 
is so well recognised by psychologists that there is no occasion to 
justify it. But I must remark that any cogency which Mr. Wallace’s 
argument may appear to present, arises from his not having recog- 
nised the fact which the statement conveys. For, had he consid- 
ered the mind as a whole, instead of having contemplated it under 
the artificial categories of constituent ‘‘ faculties,” he would proba- 
bly not have laid any such special stress upon some of the latter. 
In other words, he would have seen that the general development 
of the human mind as a whole has presumably involved the growth 
of those conventionally abstracted parts, which he regards as really 
separate endowments. Or, if he should find it easier to retain the 
terms of his metaphor, we may answer him by saying that the 
‘¢ faculties” of mind are ‘‘correlated,” like ‘‘ organs” of the body; 
and, therefore, that any general development of the various other 
‘‘faculties” have presumably entailed a collateral development of 
the two in question. 

Again, in the second place, it would seem that Mr. Wallace has 
not sufficiently considered the co-operation of other well-known 
natural causes, which must have materially assisted the survival of 
the fittest where these two ‘‘faculties” are concerned. For, even 
if we disregard the inherited effects of use—which, however, if en- 
tertained as possible in any degree at all, must have here consti- 
tuted an important factor,—there remain, on the one hand, the 
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unquestionable influences of individual education, and, on the other 
hand, of the selection principle operating in the mind itself. 
Taking these two points separately, it is surely sufficiently well 
known that individual education—or special training, whether of 
mind or body—usually raises congenital powers of any kind to a 
more or less considerable level above those of the normal type. In 
other words, whatever doubt there may be touching the i#herited 
effects of use, there can be no question touching the immense deve/- 
opmental effects thereof in the individual life-time. Now, the con- 
ditions of savage life are not such as lead to any deliberate cultiva- 
tion of the ‘‘ faculties,” either of the mathematical or esthetic order. 
Consequently, as might be expected, we find both of them in what 
Mr. Wallace regards as but a ‘‘latent’’ stage of development. But 
in just the same way do we find that the marvellous powers of an 
acrobat when specially trained from childhood—say to curve his 
spine backwards until his teeth can bite his heels—are ‘‘ latent” in 
all men. Or, more correctly, they are potential in every child. So it 
is with the prodigious muscular development of a trained athlete, 
and with any number of other cases where either the body or the 
mind is concerned. Why, then, should Mr. Wallace select the par- 
ticular instances of the mathematical and esthetic powers in savages 
as in any special sense ‘‘ propk«tic” of future development in trained 
members of civilised races? Although it is true that these ‘latent 
capacities and powers are unused by savages,” is it not equally true 
that savages fail to use their latent capacities and powers as tum- 
blers and athletes ? Moreover, is it not likewise true that as used by 
savages, or as occurring normally in man, such capacities and 
powers are no less poorly developed than are those of the ‘‘facul- 
ties” on which Mr. Wallace lays so much stress? In other words, 
are not ‘‘latent capacities and powers” of all kinds more or less 
equally in excess of anything that is ever required of them by man 
in a state of nature? Therefore, if we say that where mathematics and 
the fine arts are concerned the potential capacities of savage man 
are in some mystical sense ‘‘prophetic” of a Newton or a Beetho- 
ven, so in consistency ought we to say that in these same capacities 
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we discern a similar prophecy of those other uses of civilised life 
which we have in a rope-dancer or a clown. 

Again, and in addition to this, it should be remembered that, 
even if we do suppose any prophecy of this kind where the particu- 
lar capacities in question are concerned, we must clearly extend the 
reference to the lower animals. Not a few birds display esthetic 
feelings in a measure fairly comparable with those of savages; while 
we know that some animals present the germs of a ‘‘faculty”’ of 
computation.! But it is needless to add, this fact is fatal to Mr. 
Wallace’s argument as I understand it—viz., that the ‘faculties ” 
in question have been in some special manner communicated by 
some superior intelligence to man. 

Once more, it is obviously unfair to select ont men as a 
‘¢ Newton, a La Place, a Gauss, or a Cayley” for the purpose of 
estimating the difference between savages and civilised man in re- 
gard to the latter ‘‘faculty.” These men are the picked mathema- 
ticians of centuries. Therefore, they are men who not only enjoyed 
all the highest possible benefits of individual culture, but likewise 
those who have been most endowed with mathematical power con- 
genitally. So to speak, they are the best variations in this particu- 
lar direction which our race is known to have produced. But had 
such variations arisen among savages, it is sufficiently obvious that 
they could have come to nothing. Therefore, it is the normal aver- 
age of ‘‘ mathematical faculty” in civilised man that should be con- 
trasted with that of savage man; and, when due regard is paid to 
the all-important consideration which immediately follows, I cannot 
feel that the contrast presents any difficulty to the theory of human 
evolution by natural causation. 

Lastly, the consideration just alluded to is, that civilised man 
enjoys an advantage over savage man far in advance even of those 





1See Proceedings Zodlogical Society, Jane 4, 1889, for an account of the per- 
formances in this respect of the chimpanzee ‘‘Sally."" Also, for some remarks on the 
psychology of the subject, in Mental Evolution in Man, p. 215. I should like to 
take this opportunity of stating that, after the two publications above referred to, 
this animal's instruction was continued, and that, before her death, her ‘‘count- 
ing" extended as far as ten. That is to say, any number of straws asked for from 
one to ten would always be correctly given. 
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which arise from a settled state of society, incentives to intellectual 
training, andso on. This inestimable advantage consists in the art 
of writing, and the consequent transmission of the effects of culture from 
generation to generation. Quite apart from any question as to the 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters, we have in this én- 
tellectual transmission of acquired experience a means of accumula- 
tive cultivation quite beyond our powers to estimate. For, unlike 
all other cases where we recognise the great influence of individual 
use or practice in augmenting congenital ‘ faculties” (such as in 
the athlete, pianist, etc.), in this case the effects of special cultiva- 
tion do not end with the individual life, but are carried on and on 
through successive generations ad infinitum. Hence, a civilised man 
inherits mentally, if not physically, the effects of culture for ages 
past, and this in whatever direction he may choose to profit there- 
from. Moreover—and I deem this an immensely important addi- 
tion—in this unique department of purely intellectual transmission, 
a kind of non-physical natural selection is perpetually engaged in 
producing the best results. For here a struggle for existence is 
constantly taking place among ‘‘ ideas,” ‘‘ methods,” and so forth, 
in what may be termed a psychological environment. The less fit 
are superseded by the more fit, and this not only in the mind of the 
individual, but, through language and literature, still more: in the 
mind of the race. ‘‘A Newton, a La Place, a Gauss, or a Cayley,” 
would all alike have been impossible, but for a previously prolonged 
course of mental evolution due to the selection principle operating 
in the region of mathematics, by means of continuous ‘survivals of 
the best products in successive generations. And, of course, the 
same remark applies to art in all its branches.! 

Quitting then the last, and in my opinion the weakest chapter 
of Darwinism, the most important points presented by other por- 
tions of this work are—to quote its author’s own enumeration of 





1In Prof. Lloyd Morgan's Animal Life and Intelligence there is an admirable 
discussion on this subject, which has been published since the above was written. 
The same has to be said of Weismann’s essay on music, where much that I have 
here said is anticipated. With the views and arguments which Mr. Mivart has 
forcibly set forth I have already dealt to the best of my ability in a work on A/ental 
Evolution in Man. 
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them—an attempted ‘‘ proof that all specific characters are (or once 
have been) either useful in themselves or correlated with useful 
characters”: an attempted ‘‘proof that natural selection can, in 
certain cases, increase the sterility of crosses’: an attempted ‘ proof 
that the effects of use and disuse even if inherited, must be over- 
powered by natural selection”: an attempted proof that the facts of 
variation in nature are in themselves sufficient to meet the difficulty 
which arises against the theory of natural selection, as held by him, 
from the swamping effects of free inter-crossing : and lastly, ‘‘a 
fuller discussion on the color relations of animals, with additional 
facts and arguments on the origin of sexual differences of color.” It 
will be sufficient here to remark, that in as far as I disagree with 
Mr. Wallace (and agree with Darwin), on the subject of ‘‘sexual 
differences of color,” my reasons for doing so have been already 
sufficiently stated in Part I. of Darwin and After Darwin. But there 
is much else in his treatment of this subject which appears to me 
highly valuable, and therefore presenting an admirable contribution 
to the literature of Darwinism. In particular, it appears to me that 
the most important of his views in this connexion probably repre- 
sents the truth—namely, that, among the higher animals, more or 
less conspicuous peculiarities of color have often been acquired for 
the purpose of enabling members of the same species quickly and 
certainly to recognise one another. This theory was first published 
by Mr. J. E. Todd, in 1888, and therefore but a short time before 
its re-publication by Mr. Wallace. As his part in the matter has 
not been sufficiently recognised, I should like to conclude this ar- 
ticle by drawing prominent attention to the merits of Mr. Todd’s 
paper. For not only has it the merit of priority, but it deals with 
the whole subject of ‘‘recognition colors”—or, as he calls them, 
‘¢ directive colors "—in a more comprehensive manner than has been 
done by any of his successors. In particular, he shows that the 
principle of recognition-marking is not restricted to facilitating sex- 
ual intercourse, but extends also to several other matters of impor- 
tance in the economy of animal life. 





1 American Naturalist, XX11., pp. 201-207. 
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Having thus briefly sketched the doctrines of the sundry Post- 
Darwinian Schools from a general point of view, I shall endeavor in 
Part II. of Darwin and After Darwin to discuss in appropriate de- 
tail the questions which have more specially come to the front in 
the Post-Darwinian period. It can scarcely be said that any one of 
these questions has arisen altogether de novo during this period ; for 
glimmerings, more or less conspicuous, of all are to be met with in 
the writings of Darwin himself. Nevertheless it is no less true that 
only after his death have they been lighted up to the full blaze of ac- 
tive discussion.!_ The most important of them are four in number, 
and it is noteworthy that they are all intimately connected with the 
great question which Darwin spent the best years of his life in con- 
templating, and which has therefore, in one form or another, occu- 
pied the whole of this article—the question as to whether natural 
selection has been the sole cause, or but the chief cause of modifi- 


cation. 
The four questions above alluded to appertain respectively to 
heredity, utility, isolation, and physiological selection. Of these 


the first two will form the subject-matter of my forthcoming volume, 
while the last two will be dealt with in the final instalment of Dar- 
win, and After Darwin. 


G. J. Romanes. 





1Jt is almost needless to say that besides the works mentioned in this article, 
many others have been added to the literature of Darwinism since Darwin's death. 
But as none of these profess to contain much that is original, I have not thought it 
necessary to consider any of them in this merely general review of the period in 
question. 

[Since this note was written and printed the following works have been pub- 
lished to which it does not apply : Animal Life and Intelligence, by Prof. Lloyd Mor- 
gan; Zhe Colours of Animals, by Professor Poulton; Materials for the Study of 
Variation, by Mr. Bateson. All these works are of high value and importance. 
Special reference should also be made to Professor Weismann’s Essays. ] 














SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


I. MAN AS AN ANIMAL. 


N THE year 1878, in the course of the first Exposition of An- 
thropological Sciences at Paris, I became engaged in a contro- 
versy with a celebrated Dominican, Pére Didon, on the irreconcila- 
bility of science and faith. In 1893, in a memoir which appeared 
in L’Anthropologie,{1 broached the conclusion that man as an animal 
and man as a member of society were contradictory, that society 
was a compromise between the truths of science and the necessities 
of practical conduct, and that to establish firmly the foundations of 
ethics, it was necessary to admit as dogmas, or articles of faith, which 
should be exempt from discussion, certain principles that were im- 
plied in all social solidarity, such as justice, the distinction of good 
from evil, altruism, etc. 

These conclusions were distressing to me. I have not ceased 
since to ponder on them. I have searched for some property of 
living beings possessing or not possessing a nervous system that 
would give body and objective reality to these dogmas. I have re- 
read the beautiful pages of Herbert Spencer and other philosophers 
on the subject. I have devoted my best attention to Guyau and 
Fouillée’s ‘‘ethics without obligation and without sanction.” I 
have read the works of Dr. Paul Carus, his Probleme de la conscience 
du moi, which has been translated into French in the Library of 
Contemporary Philosophy, the lectures which he delivered at the 
Congress of Religions during the recent World’s Fair in Chicago, 





1Paul Topinard, ‘‘Quelques conclusions et applications de l'anthropologie,”’ 
in L’ Anthropologie, 1893, pp. 657-696. 
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his Primer of Philosophy, etc. The doctrine which Dr. Carus up- 
holds in The Monist and The Open Court is seductive. It may be 
that a better one cannot be found. It is ingenious and accords per- 
fectly in its premises with the facts of science. But it swerves 
aside in its applications. The spirit which conceived the first part 
is not maintained in the second; the seam jis visible. Will this 
doctrine convert the masses, which it is our aim to lead into the 
ways of righteousness? Will it prove sufficient as a sanction of the 
moral obligation? That is the question. 

We are among scholars. We are seeking in the same paths. 
We are in accord as to the object aimed at. Let us then be clear. 

The first thing requisite is to bring matters scientifically to a 
head, to look the enemy squarely and fearlessly in the face, and to 
let the trvth stand forth in its full entirety and nakedness. It 
is necessary, therefore, to recall what we know about man and so- 
cieties, that is, to ascertain what is the upshot of the final data of 
the science of anthropology. The field is vast—too vast to be trav- 
ersed, even hurriedly, in its whole extent. But there are parts of 
more importance than others, and of these I may be — to 


give a brief recapitulation. 


* 
* * 


Anthropology, in its broad sense, comprises everything that 
relates to man, and is divided into anthropology in its restricted 
sense, or anthropology proper, and into ethnical anthropology. 
The former studies man as an animal, first the individual, then the 
principal varieties called races, and lastly the species in its relation 
to other species—all three in the double point of view of morphol- 
ogy and biology. The second studies men as associated together 
in peoples, tribes, civilisations, and societies, and that in all points 
of view, as to distribution into different epochs, history and pre- 
history, modes of life, habitat, alimentation, industry, manners and 





1Races are permanent varieties of the species, I say. They should not be 
confounded with peoples or with languages. Races belong to the province of the 
anthropological naturalist, and can be extricated from the peoples among which 
they are mingled only by the special knowledge and methods of the naturalist. The 
word should never be used in ethnical anthropology. 
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customs, languages, religions, arts and letters, institutions and ideas, 
morality, etc., and their evolution from the past to the present; it 
is divided into ethnology! and sociology. 

I have long admitted a third division of anthropology for moral 
or psychical man. Reason being the highest attribute of man, it 
seemed to me expedient to assign to man a place apart, were it only 
for the purpose of applying here certain methods not employed in 
the other two divisions. But the elements of which this third divi- 
sion is composed require to be examined alternately in man as an 
animal and in man as a member of society. In this phase of my 
scientific ontogeny I said that anthropology had three objects of 
study, animal man, mental man, and social man. To-day I see 
drawbacks to this division and reduce the objects of anthropological 
study to two only: animal man and social man. - 

Anthropology, in the restricted sense, is the anthropology of 
Blumenbach and of the French school. It belongs to the depart- 
ment of the naturalist, or of the physician with the training of a 
naturalist. It thus embraces all that the natural history of an ani- 
mal involves, and is distinguished by no special feature except the 
very extensive scope of certain of its chapters. The knowledge 
which it necessitates is derived from three sources: (1) the knowl- 
edge which the naturalist acquires concerning all organised beings, 
particularly animals, but notably Vertebrates, Mammals, and Pri- 
mates, and which he applies as his taste dictates to this or to that 
animal ; (2) the knowledge which the physician acquires, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, embryogeny, teratology, mesology, etc.; (3) 
the knowledge which the anthropologist reserves for his own proper 
domain, and which relates to the two following grand subjects about 
which all his researches turn : 


A. Human races in the present and past, their origin, relation- 
ship, and history. 





1] should not have employed this word if I were writing for France, because 
it was wrested from its legitimate meaning sixty years ago by W. Edwards. He 
took it as synonymous with the natural history of races, whilst it designates the 
general history of nations. 
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B. The human species, its various characters, its place in the 
zodlogical classifications, its genealogy. 

We shall pass over the races and speak only of the species. To 
be sure, classifications are only ‘‘ artificial expedients,” to use an 
expression of Lamarck, or ‘‘ subjective conceptions to which no ab- 
solute demarcation corresponds in nature,” to use the words of 
Herbert Spencer. Nevertheless, they express and sum up the state 
of our knowledge, and that is precisely what we want. Classifica- 
tions, not systematic but natural, give a succinct tableau of the 
common characters or resemblances that animals present, whether 
of the primary, secondary, tertiary, or other order, corresponding 
to groups more or less circumscribed, called divisions, classes, or- 
ders, families, genera, etc.—and of the particular characters or dif- 
ferences which distinguish each of the included divisions of these 
groups. To give a place to man in the classification means to strike 
the balance of his resemblances and differences with the different 
animals, to decide upon the distance which separates him from the 
nearest members of his special group, and lastly, to assign to him 
his ‘hierarchical position in the animal scale. This is what we shall 
now attempt to do. : 

First of all, man is a Vertebrate, because, like all animals com- 
. prised in this division, he possesses an internal skeleton, the funda- 
mental constituent of which is a chain of vertebre (or better a dorsal 
cord, the point of departure of this chain) provided at the front and 
back with costiform arches which separate the body into two cavi- 
ties, one anterior, for the viscera, and one posterior, for the cerebro- 
spinal system. Secondly, man is a Mammal, because, like all ani- 
mals of this class, he has breasts, hair, a neck, four members, a 
corpus callosum, a heart with four chambers, a complete diaphragm, 
two occipital condyles, etc. Lastly, man is a Primate, because, 
like all other accredited animals of this order, he possesses a spe- 
cial type of brain characterised by the absence of the limbic lobe of 
other terrestrial mammals, by a prominent frontal lobe, by a parie- 
tal, a temporal, and an occipital lobe, by a peculiar system of con- 
volutions, and by a cerebellum covered by the hemispheres ; be- 
cause he has a type of skull no less special, characterised by the 
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rounded form of the occipital part, by developed frontal fosse, by 
eye-sockets closed at the back, near to each other, and pointing for- 
wards, by an os planum, by a mandible, of which the two parts are 
fused at birth, etc.; because he possesses an anterior member more 
or less adapted for prehension, a fore arm capable of movements of 
pronation and supination, a hand, that is, long and slender fingers, 
a thumb relatively short and opposite to the other fingers, a small 
and exceedingly mobile wrist ; because he has three kinds of teeth 
with omnivorous molars, flat nails on the hands and feet, two pec- 
toral mammez, a unilocular uterus, a discoid placenta, a simple 
stomach, etc. 

The Primates include the Lemurs, or semi-apes, sketch-plans 
of the Primates, and transitional links from the Insectivora (which 
were undoubtedly without placentz) to the real Apes; the Apes, or 
Primates proper, comprising the Arctopitheci, a small family be- 
longing to the New World, the Cebidze or common monkeys of the 
New World, the Pitheci-or tailed monkeys of the Old World, and 
the Anthropoids, or Apes without tails, also of the Old World. ° 

What position does man occupy in this group of animals? 
Which does he most resemble? Does his distance from the nearest 
make of him a suborder, a tribe, a family, or perhaps a genus? 
Hitherto we have spoken only of the characters which are common 
to man and to the other animals. We have now to speak of their 
differences. 

These differences in man as compared with the Apes have been 
sought for with the greatest care in all parts of the body. We no 
longer live in the time of Galen when to learn the anatomy of man the 
Barbary ape principally was dissected. We notice to-day the most 
unobtrusive characters, such. as we should never pay attention to, 
were it not that they concern our own species. It happens thus 
that the differences in question are exceedingly numerous but re- 
ducible to a few of primary importance. In the skull, for example, 
craniometry furnishes at least twenty, which are reducible to three. 
In the skeleton, the muscles and the viscera, there are more than 
thirty worthy of notice, but all reducible to one. Let us examine 
the most important. 
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But first a remark. To determine the distance which separates 
several species or groups of species, that is, their degree of unlike- 
ness, their mean specific types must be considered, and not, as is 
sometimes done, their extreme individual variations. By the last 
method, the characteristic differences are submerged, and in general 
we arrive at a graduated but continuous series in which the lines of 
demarcation disappear, as Herbert Spencer has said 2 propos of 
this question. The method of mean types alone exhibits the inter- 
vals sought. 

Another remark. To solve our problem we are obliged to pro- 
ceed analytically, that is, we must take up the characters one by one 
and construct from their gradations in the different species, a scale 
which admits of its appropriate conclusions. Now these conclu- 
sions are sometimes contradictory. The truth can be extricated 
only from their combination, otherwise called their synthesis. 

The first characters distinguishing man from his nearest animal 
neighbors, relate to the cerebral nervous system. Let us hurriedly 
follow its developments. At the bottom of the invertebrate scale a 
few fibres and nervous cells are discoverable, at first dispersed. 
Then aggregations of cells or ganglia appear, among which are 
easily noticeable those consecrated to the special senses, at the point 
where the cephalic extremity is constituted. In this last place they 

approach each other in pairs with a tendency to fuse. Thus the 
brain takes its origin. In the lowest vertebrates it is represented 
by a succession of swellings or lobes having their seat on the pro- 
longation of the spinal cord. . The largest are the olfactory and op- 
tical lobes, the smallest are the future hemispheres. Soon the réles 
of the parts are reversed, the rudimentary hemispheres grow larger, 
expand in all directions, cover and envelop the lobes beneath and 
end at the summit of the scale by constituting alone almost all of 
the brain. The grey cortical substance, which is the essential part 
of the brain, finds thus an extensive surface, which ultimately not 
sufficing for the demands made upon it folds and refolds upon itself 
and by this ingenious artifice is increased in extent still more. The 
results. are the cerebral convolutions. The folding takes different 
directions, and affects different types in the different classes of mam- 
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mals. In the Primates it grows together with the increase of vol- 
ume. The hemispheres, divided, as has been said, into four lobes, 
end at the back by running over the cerebellum, and in front by 
hanging over the face. The hemispheres efface the last traces of the 
limbic lobe, and by a final leap attain in man their highest degree 
of complexity. In this last respect there is only a difference of 
quantity, which is not striking, betweea the anthropoids and man. 
If we place on a table by the side of each other two brains, the one 
of an orang, for example, and the other of a man, we should recog- 
nise the latter, apart from its volume, only by the asymmetry of the 
lateral convolutions, by their smaller size, as also by their number 
and by their sinuosities, especially of the third frontal convolution, 
that of language. 

As to volume the difference is striking. The brain of man is 
larger than that of three large anthropoids, both in relation to vol- 
ume of body and to volume of skull, and absolutely in that its mean 
weight is treble that of the anthropoid brain. 

Next to the differences between man and animals exhibited by 
the nervous system, come those which concern the organs of loco- 
motion. All the members are locomotor in their origin; prehen- 
sion of objects being performed directly with the mouth. From the 
first steps of Reptiles on solid earth the members are seen to be- 
come differentiated in a definite manner. When they creep along 
the fore members grasp the soil and pull the body, the hind mem- 
bers brace themselves against the soil and push the body. The fore 
members act as prehensile organs, the hind members as locomotor 
organs, par excellence. Both, thus, acquire distinctive initial char- 
acters which they never relinquish. Later, in the Mammals, the 
adaptation varies with the mode of life, the needs, and the habits. 
Excepting man and some aquatic species, the mammals are essen- 
tially quadrupeds, but in different degrees. In the Marsupials gen- 
erally, the anterior members are utilised as organs of prehension ; 
among some, the posterior extremities are organised as hands. In 
the Ungulates, or hoofed animals, the adaptation is exclusively 


quadruped. In the Unguiculates the anterior members serve acces- 
sorily for prehension. In the lower Primates, which are ordinary 
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arboricole animals, the necessity of clinging to branches develops 
the function of prehension in the anterior members, or in some spe- 
cies in the posterior members. In the middle Primates, or Mon- 
keys, the adaptation to arboreal life is perfected and increased in 
-all four members. They are at once quadrupeds and quadrumanes ; 
the entire body is in unison; they are expert gymnasts, running 
from limb to limb, shooting backwards and forwards, and hanging 
downwards by their four extremities and by their tail, which in Ce- 
bide is prehensile. Their forehead is the most advanced product 
of adaptation in this direction which the animal scale has yet shown. 
Their posterior hand is still a foot, but modified in the direction of 
ahand. In the Anthropoids the same is also true, except that the 
posterior hand resembles more.a pair of pincers with curved tongs, 
and that the tail has disappeared. In man, adaptation has restored 
the original character of the four members. The anterior members 
have become fixed in the direction begun in the monkeys ; the pos- 
terior members have abandoned absolutely that tendency and are 
entirely adapted to the locomotor function. Man. is the only per- 
fect bipedal adaptation, excepting birds, that the animal kingdom 

presents, just as the Cervide are, not the only, but the most per- 
fect adaptation of the quadruped attitude and gait.} 

This brings us to the second group of characters which distin- 
guish man from monkeys—namely, to the erect attitude which is 
peculiar to man. Monkeys, we have just said, are arboricole ani- 
mals, marvellously adapted to their mode of existence. Their body 
is light, their vertebral column is supple, their members are long, 
slender, and mobile, their four extremities furnished with hands. 
On the ground they walk awkwardly on all fours. They stand erect 
sometimes by seeking a point of support with their fore hands on a 
tree or a rock. Some Pitheci and Cebidz even show in their viscera 
indications of adaptation to this last occasional attitude. Some 
Cynocephali show traces of it also in the vertebral column. In the 
Anthropoids, two of which have a, comparatively heavy gait, walk- 





1See P. Topinard, Z’komme dans la nature, Chap. VIII., Paris, 1893. Biblio- 
théque Scientifique Internationale. F. Alcan. 
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ing on the ground is more frequent. They walk in a half-bent posi- 
tion, supporting themselves on the dorsal surface of the fingers and 
the outer edges of the feet. Do-they straighten up often? In any 
case, the adaptation to this straightening up has produced a 
marked advance in the viscera, in the vertebral column, and par- 
ticularly in the pelvis. As an offset, the head and the lower mem- 
bers have made none. In the pelvis the anthropoid approaches 
very near to man. In the foot he is radically different from man ; 
in fact, he is more simian, more monkey-like, than the other Apes. 
The foot, the calcaneum, and the astragalus fold inwards upon the 
tibia, so that the sole of the foot can apply itself laterally to the 
trunk of a tree in climbing ; the first toe, which is short in compari- 
son with the other toes, but slender, is widely separated from the 
others, and plays less the part of a finger with the power to oppose 
the others, than that of a pincers enveloping the limb and running 
to meet there the other fingers, which are long and recurved. 

Man himself is terricole in habits, with vertical carriage, and 
walking on two feet. In all parts of his body he is marvellously 
adapted to this mode of life. His head rests in equilibrium upon 
his vertebral column without effort. He has not the large posterior 
cervical ligament which prevents the head from falling forwards in 
other mammals. His vertebral column is solid, with a double dorso- 
lumbar curvature, and is larger in the lumbar region, so as to fit 
firmly into an enlarged pelvis. Everything in the lower members 
is arranged to support the weight of the body. The tibio-tarsal 
mortise permits only exact movements of extension and flexion. All 
the bones of the tarsus are heavy and strong. The axis of the tibia, 
the vertical axis of the astragalus, the antero-posterior axis of the 
calcaneum, the axis of the foot, are all in the same plane. The first 
toe is large, almost of the same length as the second, and parallel 
to it. Its cuneo-metatarsal articulation is an arthrodia which per- 


mits neither adduction nor abduction: The sole of the foot is 


arched and rests solidly on the ground at three points. The foot of 
man is a masterpiece of adaptiveness to the vertical attitude, and 
the opposite of that presented by the Monkeys: Pitheci, Cebide, 


or Anthropoids. 
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The characters derived from the differences of attitude furnish, 
accordingly, contradictory arguments; one group putting man in 
the same family with the Anthropoids (the pelvis, vertebral column, 
and viscera), the other placing him in a different order (the foot). 
In my opinion the latter factor is more potent. 

The other differences to be noted are not of such great impor- 
tance. They are such as come from the gradual perfection which 
takes place in the adaptation of the upper members to the function 
of prehension, commenced in the Lemurs and even in the Reptileg, 
attaining a high stage in the Monkeys, and gradually specialised in 
a different direction in man. The whole member takes part in the 
action here and not, as is commonly believed, its terminal segment 
only. In monkeys the fingers are slender, long, and recurved ; the 
thumb is short and also slender; the trapezo-metacarpal articula- 
tion which supports it permits thus the two movements of oblique 
adduction and abduction, or of opposition. Nevertheless, this ar- 
ticulation in its movements is rude. It is a kind of tongs with 
curved branches, an organ made for encircling the limb of a tree, 
and only secondarily to grasp small objects and break them into 
pieces. On the other hand, the radius is capable of a movement of 
rotation on the cubit of about eighty degrees, and the articulation 
of the shoulder is very mobile. In the Anthropoids the rotation of 
the radius rises to one hundred and sixty degrees about, and the 
scapulo-humeral articulation increases still more'in mobility. But 
the hand undergoes no improvement. In man there is no notable 
change either in the hand or in the rest of the member, but all has 
become pronounced and has more precision ; a certain simian fold 
of the palm of the hand has disappeared showing a marked inde- 
pendence of the index finger. The hand is an organ of prehension, 
an organ of exploration and of touch, and also an instrument. 

It has been said that man alone possesses a true hand and that 
owing to it he can manufacture for himself tools. This is an error. 
The differences which it presents as compared with the hand of the 
most favored monkey in this respect, are only differences of kind. 
The faculty which enabled our prehistoric ancestors to manufacture 
the hatchets of St. Archeul, then to discover cleavage by repercus- 
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sion and the art of edge-making, was less the hand than the intelli- 
gence which directed the hand. The great dexterity which the hu-: 
man hand has acquired, for example, in playing on the violin or the 
piano or in the adjustment of the screw of a microscope, is the fruit. 
of experience and intelligence combined. In fine, the point of de-. 
parture of the hand was an adaptation to arboreal life, its point of 
arrival an adaptation to intellectual life. 

The differences which are now to be noticed are more decisive. 
They relate to the disappearance of the snout, the consequent re- 
duction of the nasal fosse, accompanied by the effacement of the 
last vestiges of the limbic lobe, and especially to the reduction of 
the maxillary apparatus, caused no doubt by the transference and 
localisation in the hands of the function of prehension, before di- 
vided between the hands and the mouth. The orthognathism of 
man’s face, which stands in such marked contrast to the frightfully 
bestial face of the Anthropoids, is the result of this. 

We have reserved for the last the group of differences pre- 
sented by the other parts of the skull, because they result from the 
association of three orders of adaptations or influences on which a 
preliminary word is-necessary, viz.: 

1. The volume of the brain which, in its increase from the An- 
thropoids, or some analogous type, to man, exerts a strong pressure 
on all sides, elevates the vault of the skull, depresses its base, tips 
the frontal bone forwards, the occipital bone backwards, and adapts 
everything to its wants; (2) the adaptation to the bipedal attitude, 
which takes place by the overthrow backwards of the occipital bone, . 
above mentioned, where the occipital foramen, which in the Mon- 
keys and other mammals is at the back of the base of the skull and 
in man is in the centre of it, is transported from backwards for- 
wards ; (3) atrophy of the facial part of the skull of which we have 
just spoken. One of the consequences of this atrophy, associated 
with the development of the anterior lobe of the brain and of its 
frontal compartment, is the formation of the forehead, one of the 
distinctive traits of man.! 





1At the other extremity of the face the chin also is a human character. 
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I have set forth ut length the mechanism of this transformation 
of the animal skull into the human skull in Z’ Anthropologie.! 

All in all, then, we are led by our rapid review of the cranio- 
logical and craniometrical characters to the following conclusion. 
There exist among the Primates three widely different types of skull ; 
first, that of the Lemurs, which is that of the other mammals gen- 
erally ; secondly, that of the Monkeys, both of the Old and of the 
New World, including the Anthropoids,—a type of skull which is 
intermediate between that of the Lemurs and that of man; and 
thirdly, a type which is sui gencris—that of man. Accordingly, an 
abyss which nothing fills separates man from the Monkeys. On 
the other hand, here and there, in isolated characters, some Mon- 
keys, now a Cebus, now a Pithecus, now an Anthropoid, and usually 
always the young, present some point of resemblance with man. 

There are still other differences to be noted, but of less interest. 
Thus, we have characters of growth; for example, sutures which 
close earlier or later. We have also simplifications of organs or 
secondary harmonical adaptations, such as the decrease of the usual 
number of nineteen vertebre in Monkeys to seventeen in man; the 
arrangement of the summit of the sacrum and of the coccyx in con- 
sequence of the disappearance of the tail both in the Anthropoids 
and in man; the atrophy of the laryngal sacs, which have become 
unessential after the acquisition of language; the disappearance of 
the auditory bulla of Lemurs, progressive in the Monkeys and the 
Anthropoids and replaced in man by the mastoid cells, etc., etc. 
Other differences are the particular adaptations to the life and the 
new habits of man, such as certain modifications of the condyles 
and of the articular surface of. the mandible, absolutely acquired, 
and certain characters in the structure of the molar teeth, on which 
I must dwell. - 

I wish to speak, not of the canine teeth, which are less volum-. 
inous in man, but of the tubercules or cusps of the superior and 
inferior molars. Like the pelvis and the union of the sacrum and 





sp. Topinard. ‘‘La transformation du crane animal en crane humain,” in 
L' Anthropologie, 1891. P. 649. 
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the coccyx, the fundamental types of these molars join man and the 
Anthropoids together in a common group, and distinguish them con- 
jointly from the Pitheci, in which the corresponding types are en- 
tirely different. Their construction is as follows: Above we have a 
quadricuspidate type with an oblique crest separating the fourth or 
postero-interior tubercle, from the three others. Below we have 
a quinquecuspidate type, arched, with three external and two in- 
ternal tubercules. But here is the extraordinary fact. In man and 
_ not in the Anthropoids, two new types of which we can follow the 
gradations, take the place of these very frequently: one above tri- 
cuspidate by the disappearance of the fourth tubercle, the other 
below quadricuspidate like a cross. Professor Cope, who has stud- 
ied the first of these accidental types, the tricuspidate, sees in it a 
reversion to the lemurine type. For my part I take it to be an 
adaptation to the alimentary system of man, a perfective character 
in process of formation, one of the traits of the man of the future. 
Even in the absence of other proofs, and others do exist, this fact 
shows that man is still in process of evolution, and that if he is 
progressing by his brain and its functions, he is also advancing and 
being transformed in other parts. 

But I must hasten to conclude. Of the differences we have 
discovered, some are equivalent to intervals of an order or sub- 
order, others to intervals of a family, others to intervals of a genus. 
It is incumbent upon us to weigh the physiological value of each, 
to set them off one against the other, and to obtain their approxi- 
mate mean. The brain and the skull are of most importance; the 
attitude comes next, the hand, the teeth, the muscles, and viscera 
come last. 

Briefly, then, my conclusion is: (1) that the Cebidz, the Pith- 
eci, and the Anthropoids, all of them arboricole creatures-by equal 
rights, cannot be separated from one another, but that the same 
name of Monkeys properly applies to them as much as does that of 
‘¢quadrumane” given by Cuvier; (2) that in this group the Anthro- 
poids have reached the highest stage of evolution and are con- 
sequently less remote from man; (3) that the distance of the 
monkey group from man is on an average greater than that which 
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commonly separates families and @ fortiori genera, and less than 
that which separates orders; (4) that this distance is about equal 
to that which separates the Monkeys from the Lemurs; (5) that 
man, therefore, forms a suborder in the order of Primates as shown 
in the following table : . 


ORDER OF PRIMATES. 


First suborder : Man. 

First family : Anthropoids. 
Second family: Pithecidz. 
Third family : Cebidz. 

Fourth family: Arctopithecidz. 


Second suborder: Monkeys 


Third suborder : Lemurs. 


To sum up, the Lemurs of this classification are simply the 
starting-point of the Primates. The Monkeys are animals adapted 
to arboreal life and perfected to thisend. Man is an animal adapted 
to intellectual life and perfected towards this end. 

Is it a consequence of this schematic statement of the intervals 
separating present man from the other gresent Primates that man is 
descended from the highest Monkeys, the Anthropoids ? The ques- 
tion is prejudged, but not settled. Suppose we have two phyla or 
types. Both become differentiated into secondary branches or types. 
The latter come into different environments and different modes of 
life; they adapt themselves thereto and evolve separately. Some 
diverge from each other, others approach nearer to each other, 
others go along side by side. This is what is called resemblance 
by convergence and difference by divergence. Therefore resem- 
blance and dissimilarity are not a criterion. This same view is 
applicable to human races. Two or three may have originated 
apart at remote epochs and have come to resemble each other by 
convergence. The unity or the plurality of the origin of the human 
races is not a solved question. 

Be that as it may, in the hypothesis of a single origin two opin- 
ions are tenable. One, which Professor Cope defends, is based upon 
paleontological evidence, and makes man descend directly from 
certain Eocene Lemurs, through a series of precursors doubtless, 
who have lifted him up to his present state, but of which we have 
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as yet no direct evidence. The other, which is based upon existing 
species, makes man descend directly from the Pitheci or the Cebide, 
or, which is more probable, from the Anthropoids. 

This is what I wrote on the subject three years ago, with regard 
to one character. I modify the phraseology slightly: ‘‘From my 
studies on the cusps of the molars and premolars of Primates I am 
disposed to conclude that the type of Maki and Tarsius, the first 
group of Lemurs, has engendered on the one hand that of Lori, 
Propithecus, and Galago, the second group of Lemurs, and on the 
other hand that of Indri, the third group of Lemurs; that the type 
of Lori, etc., has given the Cebidz, and that of Indri the Pitheci, 
from which would have issued the common fundamental type of 
Anthropoids and of man.’’! 

What is certain is, that man by all of his characters is de- 
scended from some Primate. The brain, the hand, and all that re- 
lates to his way of standing, with the exception of the foot, are 
proofs of it. 

But from what branch and in what epoch was the initial shoot 
thrown off? That is a question which it is wise to reserve for a 
future time. We should not forget that families and genera of Pri- 
mates must have existed which have now utterly disappeared, and 
that the present types.may be only descendants of others of which 
we know nothing. 

The comparison between man and the other animals is not re- 
stricted to morphological characters.. If. anthropology gives them 
the preference, the reason is that they can be got at, analysed, and 
weighed with great precision, and that they faithfully reflect the 
functional characters, in virtue of the principle that the ‘‘function 
creates the organ.’”” The proper complement of the preceding re- 
view, therefore, would be the examination of the physiological char- 
acters and particularly of those which relate to the really character- 
istic organ of man—his psychological characters. But that would 
carry us too far. : 





1P. Topinard, ‘‘ De l’évolution des molaires et premolaires chez l'homme,” in 
L’ Anthropologie, 1892, p. 709. , 
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We should have to show, if: we entered on this subject, that 
man has the same functions as animals, slightly modified here and 
there, the same general needs, the same modes of satisfying them, 
the same sentiments, desires, impulses, and motives, the same re- 
flex actions, with or without the intervention of the sensorium. We 
should have to show the psychical faculties that are brought into 
play between sensation and action, isolated and rudimentary in this 
or that lower or higher animal, less isolated and more marked in 
others, forming associations in greater or less numbers in one class, 
and attaining a remarkable degree of development in another, as in 
the elephant, the dog, and the ape, but arriving at their highest de- p 
gree of differentiation and complexity in man when the volume of j 
the brain and its convolutions have reached their maximum. We 
should have to show in these animals the powers of curiosity, atten- 
tion, observation, reflexion, determination, the sense for cause and. 
effect, memory, and incontestably ideas, for which only the formula 
is lacking. The studies which have been pursued on this subject in 
England for many years teem with examples. It would be our task 
to show in the Apes malice, imitation, the need of play, the spirit 
of examination, of sympathy, of defiance, the need of talking, of 
hearing and being heard, the sense for assistance in raising a large 
stone or in crossing a river, the sense of mutual understanding for. 
making forays or for self-defence, the sense of common utility in 
disposing sentinels, who are punished when they permit the band to 
be surprised, etc. Is there reason to be astonished if one of these. 
animals, having acquired by dint of hard efforts articulate language 
which helps him to fix his memories and ideas and simplifies these 
operations, or by having become gradually more precise in his acts 
of reason, more careful in his acts of will, more highly conscious of 
himself, more inventive in satisfying his daily needs,—is it to be 
wondered at that he should have created for himself new and pecu- 
liar needs, even physical in character, and that little by little he 
should have lifted himself up to the level of the zsthetic sense, the 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, and the love of truth? 

True, the volume of the brain and its convolutions are far from 
explaining all this. But there are other morphological factors of 
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mental power: for example, the number, size, and relation of the 
cerebral cells, and particularly their intrinsic qualities, which still 
vary so much with individuals that, in our species, a scale running 
from ten to a thousand, I should say, could be established for them. 
Think of the psychological difference between the extinct primitive 
races and the higher races of to-day, and in these last between men 
who think and act in a totally vegetative fashion, and the leading 
intellects of the nineteenth century! 

Finally, from the morphological characters which we have sum- 
marised, and the psychological characters which we have alluded 
to, this fundamental truth emerges, which must be distinctly em- 
phasised: that man, perfect as he may appear to us, is still not a 
being apart in nature, but that he is by his whole organisation con- 
tinuous with the other zodlogical species, that he is connected with 
them by a multitude of characters, if not by all, and that the differ- 
ences are only relative differences of degree in an evolution in the 
same direction, augmentations and diminutions of organs or of parts 
of organs more or less utilised, modifications of development, pri- 
mary adaptations to new habits and modes of life, secondary har- 
monical adaptations, etc. It is that man is an animal by the same 
right as every other vertebrate, mammal, and primate, and that 
anthropology properly so called is merely a chapter of zodlogy. 

No, man is not a creature apart in creation, and it is rather a 
concession to the spirit of the times than a protest against the idea 
of our animality, that some naturalists have proposed to place apart 
all that concerns the intellect, and make of man a fourth kingdom— 
the human kingdom. De Quatrefages, who advanced this view 
after the precedent of Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, averred none 
the less that ‘‘man was only an animal, nothing but an animal”— 
the rational animal of Aristotle and Linnzus, Franklin’s tool-making 
animal. ' 

Certainly, man has been favored by evolution. The organ 
which alone really characterises him appears from its first progress 
in the fishes to have been predéstined for its future réle. In the 
birds the hemispheres have already much importance, but their de- 
velopment is arrested. In the various orders of mammals, the 
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brain has more progress to show, but does not go so far as to 
overshadow adaptations in other directions. Evolution furnishes 
here various types, all of them highly harmonious and highly 
adapted to the habits, but relating to muscular force, rapidity of 
progression, or elegance of form. In the elephant the cerebral or- 
gan and its faculties attain a certain superiority, but the enormous 
size of the animal and the exigencies attending on the needs of its 
tremendous body prevent its advancing beyond this stage. In the 
order of the Primates alone, evolution, modest in its beginnings 
but always properly directed, takes a happy leap and attains its 
highest stage in man. But the favored lot of man, that good luck 
of which the acquisition of language was certainly the determining 
cause, has not at all deprived him of his animality. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, man forms an integral 
part of that great tree, which took its birth untold centuries ago in 
the moners, which grew and waxed great throughout the ages, and 
which gave out the boughs called Worms and Crustacea, Reptiles 
and Mammals, and those others called Carnivora and Primates, 
from which have issued so many innumerable branches, among them 
man. As Monism would have it, this tree is one and continuous in 
all its parts. Some of its branches are descendent, others ascend- 
ent, others parallel or divergent (retrograde, progressive, parallel, 
and divergent evolution). Many have vegetated, or have arrived at 
the goal of their evolution, —or of their potencies, as we might say, 
—and have died, leaving: behind them no trace. Many have sur- 
vived without notable alteration, or have perfected themselves and 
multiplied. 

The extinct and now existing species are the extremities of 
these boughs and branches at the different epochs of the world. 
Man is merely one of them, having appeared in the Pliocene or 
Quaternary epoch at the summit of some ascending branch. All 
these species have thus the same origin, at the expense of previously 
existing species; all have risen by a similar mechanism, have 
evolved according to the same laws, and have, or will have, the 
same destinies: to bear witness to the splendor of nature and to 
disappear, leaving or not leaving a posterity. 


| 
\ 
| 
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I shall sum up these laws or factors of evolution, as follows : 

1. The law of spontaneous expansion or proliferation of living 
matter, first cause of evolution. 

2. The law of spontaneous variation of living matter ; whence 
result, with the concurrence of other laws, the multiplication and 
differentiation of forms, the division and specialisation of labor. 

3. The law of reaction of living matter (irritable or sensible) in 
the presence of external or internal stimuli ; whence results the law 
of conformity of organs to their ends or adaptation to the environ- 
ment and conditions of life. 

4. The law of heredity or of resemblance ; whence result, with 
the concurrence of favorable circumstances, the accumulation and 
fixation of habits and of characters insensibly developed. 

5. The law of the survival of the best equipped and the best 
adapted. 

This evolution is effected through individuals and is furthered 
by their free competition, their struggle against the environments, 
circumstances, and conditions of existence. Those most favored by 
some spontaneous variation, those which know best how to utilise 
their advantages, which know best how to conform to circumstances, * 
the best adapted and strongest, the nimblest, those most obedient 
to the injunctions of nature, survive and multiply. 

This struggle operates only indirectly among species, although 
the general result of it is the modification of their type; it ope- 


rates through individuals. It is they to which this or that variation, 


this or that adaptation, this or that particular circumstance gives 
survival and predominance. The instinct of conservation, the neces- 
sity of satisfying personal needs, the desire to enjoy life to the full, 
all exalts individuality. For the individual the world is what he 
perceives—his series of impressions from his earliest infancy, the 
memory of his acts, of his struggles, and of his sufferings. His 
sensorium is the focus in which all is gathered. He is perforce sub- 
jective. He is by sensibility and by logic egocentric. J first, others 
afterwards. What touches him has his first consideration ; what 
touches others has it not till he is moved to it by impulses, by in- 
terest, or by pleasure. If others succumb it is a void for him ; if 
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they suffer he attempts to realise their sufferings, shares them, and 
will even seek to assuage them, often with the ulterior thought that 
‘in similar circumstances they will render to him a like favor. If 
he makes sacrifices, if he loves his companion, if he takes care of 
his children, he is recompensed for it by the pleasure which he de- 
rives therefrom. The more powerful his individuality is, the more 
powerful is he. . The more energy the individual has, the more he 
affirms himself, the more his life is fulfilled, the happier he is, and 
the more he shares and assists in the progress of the group to which 
he belongs. 

There are, moreover, two beings in the individual: one, the 
initiative element, which reasons, wills, and is the fruit of his per- 
sonal education ; the other, the routine element, which is the pro- 
duct of habits acquired by his ancestors, repeated and established 
by accumulated heredity—habits of family, race, species—organic, 
motor, and psychical habits. To the last are due the greatest num- 
ber of the acts of life, our impulses and so-called innate ideas ; the 
first intervenes only occasionally. As I stated in my memoir of 
1893 above cited, as Dr. Paul Carus has well expounded in his book 
Le probleme de la conscience du moi, and as the majority of physiolo- 
gists to-day admit, all acts are more or less reflex and co-ordinated 
beforehand for every aim that is to be attained. The centre of re- 
flex action in the vertebrates is in the spinal cord or in its intra- 
cerebral prolongation. In one category of acts an external or in- 
ternal peripheral impression is the origin of the action ; in a second 
category the excitation comes from the brain and is a sensation or a 
sentiment, in both cases unconscious or obscurely conscious ; in a 
third, the excitation still comes from the brain but the sensation or 
the sentiment is entirely conscious, gives rise to a ratiocination, a 
decision, a given order. The two first categories, accordingly, are 
more or less automatic, the second being so both by the act and by 
‘the incitation. They answer to what are called instincts. These 
may be divided into instinctive sentiments and instinctive acts, and 
have as common characters on the one hand production without 
the intervention of reflective volition, and on the other ancestral 
origin. 
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Now instincts are the rule in animals and the commonest case 
in man. It is they that control individualism, that bring back in- 
cessantly and unconsciously to man his antecedents, that have as 
their object what is useful and as their raison d’étre submission to 
the exigencies of struggle and to the higher laws of nature. Is the 
third category of acts, those which take place as the result of de- 
liberation, commoner? Do they carry with them a vestige of altru- 
ism? Are they able in certain circumstances to modify or to annul 
the instincts? These are questions which we cannot examine with- 
out encroaching on the subject of social man, which lies beyond our 
present task. 

Anthropology, in fine, as long as it does not occupy itself with 
peoples, civilisations, and social constitutions, discovers in man an 
animal only, to which it applies the general truths which natural 
history and particularly zodlogy teach it. For anthropology there 
exist only differences of form and degree between invertebrates and 
vertebrates, and between the different classes, orders, families, and 
species of these. The laws which control one rule the others. The 
mechanisms, theories, and doctrines which apply to animals apply 
to man, and vice versa. As they have the same substance and are 
of the same origin, so they have the same destiny. From the irri- 
tability of a moner to the sensibility of a mollusk endowed with a 
nervous system; from the sensibility of an insect possessing the 
rudiment of a brain to the sensibility of the horse, of the ape, or of 
man, who is provided with a centralised brain with highly differen- 
tiated sensibilities, anthropology sees degrees only. From the con- 
sciousness entirely mechanical of the moner, distinguishing what is 
beneficial from what is injurious to it, to the rudimentary conscious- 
ness of the fish or the reptile, to the consciousness of the dog or the 
elephant, and lastly, of man, it still sees only degrees.. A professor 
in a Catholic university, whose name I may withhold, conceded, in 
conversation with me one day, the doctrine of transformism. ‘‘ Your 
doctrine does not disturb in the least the teachings of the Church,” 
he said ; ‘‘we will give you the body if you will leave us the soul.” 
‘¢Very well,” I answered, ‘‘but what do you understand by the 
soul? Do you admit its existence in animals?” ‘I do,” he replied, 
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‘“‘but as a /ess developed soul.” That professor was an intelligent 
man. Such is, in fact, the soul in man; such it is in different de- 
grees of evolution in animals. What is true of man is true of ani- 
mals, and vice versa. 

There are two methods of considering nature—one from our 
own or the human point of view, and the other from the point of 
view of Nature herself. For Nature, the spectacle which we offer 
is that of a busy hill of ants which swarm hither and thither with no 
aim beyond their present life. For Nature, the species succeed each 
other with no other motive than to bear witness to their marvellous 
_ proliferation. For Nature, everything that can take place in her 
broad bosom does take place; the elements combine, dissociate, 
meet again, forms succeed forms, disintegration follows integration, 
equilibrium is fleeting, there is no end, the movement is perpetual. 
Man in this whirlpool, like all the rest, is but a grain of sand; he 
has to think only of himself. He may fashion for himself ideals, he 
may assign a goal to his progress, he may impose a programme on 
his beliefs, he may close his eyes to reality. Well and good! But 
the thinkers that exercise their ingenuity in adapting him to the 
conditions of his existence, in creating for him a world of his own, 
in laying down the rules for his conduct, and in seeking foundations 
for it least open to attack, must not forget that his only cherished 
aim is his own happiness. 


Pau TopinarD. 
Paris, FRANCE, 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PEDAGOGY?’ 


OTHING vexes me more than to have to hear or to deliver lec- 
tures where the speaker talks from vanity, while the public 
listens from complacency or politeness, and either learns nothing, 
or remembers nothing of what is learned. On the present occasion, 
however, I have accepted my invitation without misgiving. In fact, 
I should have sought the privilege myself, without your asking ; for 
I believe that some practical applications of criminal anthropology 
to pedagogy are so strikingly evident and important that if popu- 
larised among teachers they will have the power to bring about a 
genuine revolution in the prophylaxis of crime. As you know, a 
science exists which by the help of very simple instruments, such as 
balances, rods, dynamometers, spirometers, craniometers, etc., 
measures the length of the human body, the length of the arms, the 
probable capacity of the cranium (calculated from the circumference, 
the longitudinal curve, the transversal curve of the head, and the 
two diameters), the length and breadth of the head, the respiratory 
capacity, or quantity of air that enters into the lungs (spirometry), 
and the strength of each of the two hands or of the two together 
(dynamometry). Now these measures vary remarkably from child- 
hood to maturity, and values have been established for these varia- 
tions, which you may.study in the accompanying table, drawn up for 
the average of the two sexes. 
If a distinction is made between the sexes, it will be discovered 
that weight, stature, and even cranial capacity are almost equal and 





1A lecture delivered before the teachers of Turin. 
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even more developed in females prior to the age of puberty; but 
from that time on the male exceeds in strength and spirometric ca- 
pacity. But anthropology also studies a series of anomalies pre- 
sented by the heads and faces of men. 

Capacity. First let us seek an approximate estimate of the 
quantity of brain contained in the skull. There is a method quite 
approximate of determining the internal capacity of the cranial case. 
It is obtained from the sum of the cranial circumference plus the 








CIRCUMFERENCE | MUSCULAR VITAL 

AGE. HEIGHT. WEIGHT. | OF THE SKULL. FORCE. CAPACITY. 

I 0‘60 9 400 ' 

2 0°70 II 455 

3 0°79 12 II 

4 0°97 14 17 

5 I'03 15 19 

6 1°06 17 22 

7 1°14 19 470 25 845 

8 I'I5 20 475 34 1050 

9 1°20 22 40 1210 
10 1°26 24 46 1430 
II 1°28 27 445 58 1500 
12 1°32 29 64 1800 
13 1°37 34 526 82 1400 
14 1°40 38 88 2100 
15 1°49 43 106 2400 
16 1°51 49 112 2030 
17 1°52 52 118 3060 
18 1°54 57 122 3200 
19 1°56 60 129 3250 




















longitudinal curve, plus the transversal curve, plus the longitudinal 
diameter, plus the lateral diameter. On an average, the sum of 
such measurements gives results varying from 1480 to I 540 cubic 
centimetres. Compared with the true weight of the brain this 
method gives an error of about a hundred cubic centimetres, not 
counting the errors due to sclerosis, or hardening, so common in the 
skulls of insane people. Of this defect we have the following differ- 
ent forms: 
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1. Macrocephaly, the skull too voluminous, generally inclined to 
be round. Capacity more than 1800-1900 cubic centimetres. 

2. Microcephaly, the skull unduly small, especially in the fore- 
head. Capacity less than 1000 cubic centimetres. 

3. Scaphocephaly, the skull shaped like a roof or the keel of a 
ship along the median anteroposterior direction, with forehead and 
occiput prominent, parietals quite narrow, form elongated, some- 
times with extreme dolichocephaly. When these pathological char- 
acteristics are slight, the skull is called scaphoid or subscaphoid. 

4. Plagiocephaly. A certain asymmetry exists in all skulls, but 
the exaggerated asymmetry of one side (plagiocephaly) constitutes 
one of the special characteristics of lunatics, especially epileptics. 

5. TZrochocephaly, the skull ultra-brachycephalic through exag- 
gerated development of the transverse diameter corresponding to 
the temperofronto-parietal region (pterion). 

6. Platycephaly, the skull with the top flattened and the vertex 
depressed. 

7. Clinocephaly, cymbocephaly, the skull has the shape of a 
saddle, on account of the remarkable depression of the bregmatic 
region. 

8. Trigonocephaly, the skull in subtriangular outlines, on account 
of the pointedness of the frontal region and the breadth of the two 
parietal fossz. 

9. Eurycephaly, the head with the skull narrow, almost always 
hypsicephalic, and with the face too broad ; this is the exaggeration 
of the eurygnathism or broadened face of the Mongolian race. 

10. Hyperorthognathism, the skull with the forehead pushed for- 
ward by the advance of the glabellum and the face ; this deformity, 
generally caused by hydrocephaly, exaggerates the infantile type of 
the forehead, and the orthognathism or oval face with vertical 


maxilla of the Caucasian races. 

But no knowledge of the sensory life of man is afforded by these 
data. We have, however, a means of studying the rapidity of a 
man’s perception by means of Hipp’s chronoscope ; we can meas- 
ure to the fraction of a volt the varying degrees of his general or 
dolorific sensibility by means of another special instrument, or more 
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roughly by means of the Schiitteninductorium of Du Bois-Reymond, 
counting as the measure of pain or of general sensibility the number 
of degrees the two bobbins of the machine stand apart. This is 
the first algometer ; it was introduced by me into science, and has 
been very useful in psychopathology. The distance apart of the 
two bobbins expressed in millimetres indicates the degree of inten- 
sity of the current and represents approximately also the degree of 
general or dolorific sensibility. Finally, a very simple instrument 
that any one can make is Weber’s zsthesiometer, composed of two 
blunted points that are brought together or separated along a grad- 
uated rod, and whose distance apart measures the delicacy of the 
touch. 
We have finally the campimeter to measure the area of the 
field of vision; and graduated solutions of saccharine and strych- 
nine, and of aromatic essence of cloves, for measuring the senses of 
taste and smell. 


APPLICATIONS. 


But you will ask me what the use is of all these measurements. 
Gentlemen, they serve an important purpose in theoretical peda- 
gogy, which every year is feeling more deeply the need of support- 
ing itself on anthropology, and has already learned from it new and 
highly practical methods for the education of the youth. But it is 
not of this that I wish to speak, but of a very important phenom- 
enon connected with the origin of crime. 

You know that one of the most important discoveries of my 
school is that in the child up toa certain age are manifested the 
saddest tendencies of the criminal man. The germs of delinquency 
and of criminality are found normally even in the first periods of 
human life. Pérez has demonstrated the frequency and the preco- 
city of anger in children. In the first two months the child mani- 
fests by movements of the eyebrows and of the hands real fits of 
rage when one tries to bathe it or seeks to take something away 
from it. At the age of a year it goes so far in its anger as to strike 
people ; it breaks dishes, and throws them against those who do not 
act as it wishes, precisely as savages do. 
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Certain children, says Moreau (De /’homicide chez les enfants, 
1882), cannot be kept waiting a moment for a thing they want with- 
out getting into an extremely violent passion, making weapons of 
whatever comes to hand, and breaking everything they can lay hold 
of, when they find their revengeful attempts impotent. These cases 
demonstrate the frequency and precocity of instinct and of revenge 
among infants. Even at the age of seven or eight months a child 
may be seen scratching the nurse when she tries to take away the 
breast from him, and striking back when hit. A child somewhat 
hydrocephalic, of slow development and understanding, became ir- 
ritated at the slightest admonition or punishment, and this continued 
up to the age of six years. If he could strike the one who irritated 
him he quieted down; if not, he continued to shriek, and bit his 
hands with a gesture which we see repeated by caged bears when 
they cannot revenge themselves for threats made them. 

Montaigne has said that lying and obstinacy grow in children 
just as their body does. All children, writes Boudin, are liars, but 
especially foundlings, who tell lies for fun. Pérez admits the truth 
of this statement, and adduces as first cause the freedom we take in 
deceiving children, even from the first months, in order to quiet 
them, wash them, and so on. Children lie in order to be allowed 
what has been forbidden them; often to avoid a reproof by not 
seeming to deserve it. A three-year-old girl, of wealthy parents 
and abundantly nourished, whose mother had naturally forbidden 
her to ask for additional food, requested another lady to give her 
something to eat, as she had had no food lately, and her mother 
would give her none. This child is also ambitious of being well 
dressed, and once told her mother that the lady upstairs had 
taunted her with not being decently dressed. Yet this was not 
true. They go so far even as to vilify their own brothers and sis- 
ters, and accuse them of imaginary crimes. One little girl, of good 
parents, smeared herself with carmine and accused her nurse of 
having wounded her. But the analysis of the red liquid revealed the 
falsehood. 

The moral sense is certainly wanting in children in the first 
months or even the first years of life. For them, right and wrong 
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are what is permitted or forbidden by the father or mother, but not 
once do they perceive independently that a thing is wrong. Once 
a child of four years who had told lies was punished by his mother 
by being shut up in the cellar. On the way to the place of punish- 
ment he said to her: ‘‘ But I deserve a good deal worse.” But 
when punished by his grandmother by being simply sent into a dark 
room, he could not endure it, he considered it an injustice and kept 
crying out. 

‘‘This age is without pity,” said La Fontaine, faithful por- 
trayer of nature. Cruelty, in fact, is one of the common character- 
istics of children. Says Broussais (/rritation et folie, page 20), 
‘¢ There is scarcely a child who does not abuse his power over those 
who are weaker than he.” Such is the first impulse, but the cries 
of the victim check him unless he is born to ferocity, until a new 
instinctive impulse leads him to commit a new abuse. In general 
he prefers wrong to right; he is cruel rather than good because he 
thus feels a greater emotion and can feel his own unlimited power, 
and therefore he is seen to break inanimate objects with delight. 
He delights in torturing animals, in drowning flies, he beats the 
dog, he smothers his bird ; sometimes he pours melted wax over 
beetles to dress them like soldiers, and thus prolong their agony. 

Even that fundamental principle of megalomania and of crim- 
inality which is excessive vanity, self-absorption, is very great in 
children. In two families in which the principles of equality are 
maintained by the parents, the children even at three years of age 
observe the pretended artificial distinctions of social classes and 
treat with haughtiness the poor, and with deference the children of 
their own age whose parents are rich or titled. The same thing, 
for that matter, is also seen in animals; for instance, in the watch- 
dog that barks at persons in shabby clothes. All children, from the 
age of seven or eight months, like to show off their new shoes or 
hats, and get angry when they are taken off. Many children, even 
those who afterwards show little intellect and slight precocity, at 
nine or ten months of age are wont to cry if they are not dressed in 
some particular pretty gown ; especially does this passion extend to 
red shoes. 
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One who lives among the upper classes has no idea of the pas- 
sion babies have for alcoholic liquor, but among the lower classes 
it is only too common a thing to see even sucking babes drink 
wine and liquors with wonderful delight, and to see parents enjoy 
seeing them get drunk. Nor do we find lacking in early years, even 
at the age of three or four, obscene tendencies, though limited by 
incomplete development. 

Now when the child becomes a youth, largely through the train- 
ing of his parents and of the school, still more so by nature itself, 
when inclined to the good, all this criminality disappears, just as in 
the fully developed foetus the traces of the lower animals gradually 
disappear which are so conspicuous in the first months of the foetal 
life ; we have a genuine ethical evolution corresponding tv the phys- 
ical evolution. But in some unfortunates this evolution does not 
take place, just as in physical monsters there is arrest of physical 
development or of foetal evolution, and then the criminal tendencies 
become more marked than in the majority of youths, often break- 
ing out in terrible atrocities and obscenities, and persisting ever 
after. 

A magistrate sent me the picture of a child that had crushed 
the heads of two other children from mere jealousy at their being 
liked better than he, and then for several days pretended to have 
been himself the victim of an attack, until the bloody instrument 
was discovered which he had used, whereupon he confessed. 

Another group of children banded together to pilfer churches, 
and one of them boasted of having robbed his accomplices. One 
child set fire to a village; another lamented that people no longer 
ate human flesh. Another child, five years old, intelligent and wide- 
awake, seeing blood flow from his little brother’s nose, knocked him 
off the chair and, plunging his hands in the blood, cried: ‘‘I want 
to kill this baby, I want to see his blood, I want nothing else.” 
Asked whether he would be willing to kill his mother, he answered : 
‘‘T can’t just now, I shall wait till Iam bigger.” Another bright 
child, eleven years old, had struck and threatened a comrade, then 
he killed him with blows from a sickle, not stopping till tired out, 
then threw the body into a ditch, where he washed himself and_pre- 
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tended that they had been attacked by a peasant and confessed only 
when he was promised immunity. bi 

Cruelty was observed in the earliest youth of Caracalla, of Cali- 
gula, and of Commodus, who at thirteen had a slave thrown into a 
furnace for a trivial reason ; of Louis XI. and of Charles IX. who 
had animals tortured, and of Louis XIII. who crushed slowly be- 
tween two stones the head of a little bird, and became so irritated 
against a gentleman whom he did not like, that to calm him down 
they had to pretend to kill the gentleman. When he became king he 
delighted to watch the agony of Protestants condemned to death. 

Now these criminals are recognised even from their earliest 
days because they have extraordinary anomalies of the face and of 
the skull, asymmetry, macrocephaly, exaggeration of the length or 
breadth, strabismus, ears badly placed or too large, enormous jaws, 
bad conformation of the teeth, especially of the incisors, now too 
large, and again too far apart, nose flat and crooked, hair abundant 
on the forehead, an exaggerated development of the body (a child 
of seven having the stature and weight of one of nine), strength pre- 
cocious, left-handedness more common, and above all great dulness 
of the senses. The sense of touch instead of marking one or two 
millimetres is so dull as to give four millimetres or more. The 
sensibility to pain is very slight. The sense of odors and colors is 
imperfectly developed. 

There is then a criminal type, so that your intuition leads you 
unconsciously to shrink from a person who has the face of a thief, 
and I have heard the case of a woman who, a few days after the 
birth of a niece who afterwards became a great criminal, said on 
seeing her eyes, ‘‘She looks as if she were going to murder us 
all.” Recently the notorious Craveri was loath to rent a room to a 
man who had made a sinister impression on her, and who after- 
wards killed her. I explain this fact scientifically, by maintaining 
that in the strata of our brain there must exist elements of the sen- 
sations experienced by our progenitors, sensations which are re- 
awakened as soon as the causes are re-presented which first awak- 
ened them. 

And as in ancient times the wicked were the dominating op- 
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pressors and the good were the oppressed, though these latter have 
been emancipated in the course of time, there remain internal in- 
stincts which arouse aversion to those who present that totality of 
exterior signs which anthropological science has at last explained. 

Now, these characteristics in the child are almost the same as 
in the adult rascal, and when the teacher sees a child that does 
something naughty and has none of these physical characteristics, 
reassure the family, because these phenomena will certainly dis- 
appear. On the other hand, when the characteristics are conspicu- 
ous and continue to be more and more prominent, and the misdeeds 
are more and more serious, the teacher ought to be on his guard. 
In these cases the ordinary education will not do. Theoretical 
ethics passes over these diseased brains, as oil does over marble, 
without penetrating it. It is necessary to use much more energetic 
means. Meanwhile see if epilepsy does not exist which can be 
cured by proper medicines, and try to invigorate or call into being 
the child’s power of psychic inhibition, which in many cases is lack- 
ing, and that, not with words, but by good, well-chosen examples. 
A lad in a reform school at Paris complained to Father Maury of 
the excessive labor of digging a drain. The priest said nothing, 
but took the spade and began to work ; from that day forth the lad 
was the model of his comrades. 

It is worth while to study the inclinations which predominate 
in these individuals, in order to be able to direct them and guide 
them in a special direction. Above all, withdraw them from those 
fields in which their criminal activity would most develop, especially 
as they would infect the innocent, as rotten apples do sound ones, 
and hence particularly keep them away from the great cities and 
even from large towns, set them at work on isolated farms or as 
cabin-boys at sea.1 When at last no measures will longer avail, 
and when vice has become crime, and habitual crime, procure their 





1 This is the reason that in England, and especially in London and in Geneva, 
crime has diminished—notably among minors, whilst it is constantly increasing in 
the other countries of Europe. But the benefactions in the way of preventing 
juvenile crimes are a hundredfold more numerous in England and Switzerland than 
in other countries. 
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isolation as if they were lunatics, so as to spare society a series of 
misfortunes, the family greater disgrace, and the judges an activity 
often useless. Human justice examines only fifty per cent. of those 
who become guilty, and of these does not punish twenty-five per 
cent., and punishes them inefficaciously, often sending them back, 
especially if young, to their wicked deeds, frequently several times 
a year. That is why crime triumphs every day, and all that we do 
serves only to aggravate it. And thus we suffer for the harm the 
criminal does us, and suffer for the expense of investigations to find 
him out and to convict him, without all this preventing us from be- 
ing injured again by him in the near future. 

If the teacher, by pointing out the future criminal, prevents 
his maturing in the bosom of society, he will do a holy work and 
one truly useful to humanity. 


CEsARE LomBROSO. 
Turin, ITALy. 











ARRESTED MENTATION. 


DESIRE to call the attention of my readers to a psychological 
phenomenon, which is little known. The name by which I have 
designated it, may appear perhaps somewhat vague, but the con- 
siderations which I intend to advance, will, I hope, throw some light 
on it. : 

Neither the mind nor the senses of man serve him with absolute 

perfection. The eye often plays us false in reproducing the things 
and the phenomena of the outer world. For example, it shows us 
the moon as a small, luminous ball, whilst we know in reality that 
it is an immense body of matter revolving in space. We seem to 
‘see the sun revolving around the earth, though the contrary is an 
- undoubted fact. In short, if the organ of vision be the source of a 
great part of our knowledge, it is also the source of a vast number 
of errors and wrong perceptions, which give rise to erroneous judg- 
ments or render exact judgments very difficult. 

It is the same with the mind. The mind acts according to certain 
laws which lead us, according to circumstances, to truth, or to error. 
Error is sometimes the normal result of human reasoning and of the 
regular functioning of the mind according to the general laws of its 
activity. In such cases Truth is the exception. It is a perfected 
result which man has arrived at in his judgments by the correction 
of false conclusions, in the same manner that he indirectly corrects 
the false perceptions of his senses. Psychology hitherto has given 
little attention to the investigation of these organic defects of the 
human intellect, although it is the only study that furnishes us the 
key to a vast number of superstitions, errors, aberrations, and ab- 
surd beliefs prevalent in the human race. ; 
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Logic, as formulated by Aristotle and John Stuart Mill, is far 
from supplying the natural laws which govern mental action ; it 
sets forth instead, ideal rules, which, if closely followed, would in 
the end no doubt lead men to the discovery of the truth. Logicians 
like Aristotle and Stuart Mill study and analyse the corrective meth- 
ods which lead our thought to the truth when the normal laws would 
lead it to error ; they point out how man ough? to think in order to 
discover the truth, but they do not show how he actually does think 
in the majority of cases, in seeking to control his sentiments and 
conduct. 

We are aware that one of the most important actions of the 
mind is that by which we arrive at the causes of phenomena. We 
also know that the idea of cause implies no other idea but that of a 
constant relation of succession between two facts; to that second 
phenomenon which always follows the first phenomencn called 
cause, we give the name of effect. Let us now examine how the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which we discover causes differs, in the ideal 
logic of Aristotle and Stuart Mill, from the real logic which is com- 
monly in use among men. 

Let us take, for example, that method of discovering causes 
which Stuart Mill calls “the method of agreement.” ‘‘Let @ be 
the effect,” writes Mill. ‘‘Here we have only the resource of ob- 
servation without experiment ; we cannot take a phenomenon of 
which we know not the origin and try to find its mode of production 
by producing it ; if we succeeded in such a random trial, it could 
only be by accident. But if we can observe a in two different com- 
binations a4¢ and ade, and if we know or can discover that the an- 
tecedent circumstances in these cases were 4 BC and A DE, we 
may conclude that 4 is the antecedent connected with the conse- 
quent @ by a law of causation. and C, we may say, cannot be 
causes of a, since on its second occurrence they were not present ; 
nor are D and £, for they were not present on its first occurrence. 
A, alone of the five circumstances, was found among the antece- 
dents of 2 in both instances. For example, let the effect @ be crys- 
tallisation. We compare instances in which bodies are known to 
assume crystalline structure, but which have no other point of agree- 
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ment ; and we find them to have one, and as far as we can observe, 
only one, antecedent in common: the deposition of a solid matter 
from a liquid state, either a state of fusion or of solution. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the solidification of a substance from a liquid 
state is an inevitable antecedent of its crystallisation.” } 

Such, according to John Stuart Mill, is the mental process em- 
ployed in the discovery of the causes of phenomena. It consists in 
a rigorous and accurate examination of the facts which precede the 
phenomenon of which we seek the cause, upon the basis of which we 
extricate the facts which precede always and invariably, from those 
which occur only occasionally and by accident. 

Note, however, that we are concerned here with that scientific, 
attentive, and exact mode of reasoning, in which man strives by 
unusual effort to guard himself against every possible chance of 
error, and not at all with the method that is employed by the vast 
majority of mankind. Scientific reasoning demands the exercise of 
attention. To put forth the severe mental effort there demanded, 
would be impossible for all men, in every act of thought. It is true 
that the capacity for attention is greater among civilised nations 
than among savages, but even with the former the average is not 
very high. The use of this faculty'sooner or later brings with it 
such a sense of exhaustion and fatigue as to cause men to husband 
their mental effort or to bestow their attention only on those things 
which interest them very strongly. ‘‘ Very few,” writes M. Ribot, 
‘sare those to whom attention is a necessity, and still fewer they 
who choose the stantem oportet mori. 

As a matter of fact, only a few of our ideas are the outcome of 
voluntary reflexion and concentrated attention; the remainder are 
the product of associations which have been established uncon- 
sciously and gradually in our brains as the result of impressions 
from the things and phenomena of the surrounding world. Observe 
how the savage nations, incapable as they are, both of sustained 
attention and reflexion, have made practical use of so many of the 
forces of nature, without possessing even the most rudimentary 





1], S. Mill. 4 System of Logic. London, 1875. Vol. I., p. 469 
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knowledge of physics or chemistry. ‘If we mistake not,” writes 
M. Espinas, ‘‘it would puzzle very seriously some of our scientific 
men to give the mechanical theory of the doomerang, that weapon 
which after having attained its aim returns to the person who threw 
it. It has taken long and continuous study to explain theoretically 
the chemical processes practised from time immemorial in the prep- 
aration of metals and in the productions of the wine press, the dairy, 
etc. Horticulture came before botany; and it was from the stock- 
breeders that Darwin borrowed his idea of natural selection—not 
they from him. In all ages practice has preceded theory. In other 
words, action has in all ages adapted itself to circumstances without 
the assistance of abstract thought.” To-day even, by a simple 
glance at the atmosphere, the sailor unfailingly discovers the signs 
of fair or foul weather. The sportsman often knows more about 
the psychology of the horse than ever Mr. Romanes or M. Houseau, 
though neither have made any profound study of meteorology or 
psychology. The proverbs of nations, which are a compendium of 
the national experience and wisdom, often contain truths that have 
cost science years of laborious research to establish. M. Lombroso 
and I found epitomised in proverbs the fact of the greater longevity 
of woman, a law which it took statistics a long time to establish sci- 
entifically by tables and figures. 

This particular species of reasoning, which we may call with 
M. Espinas subconscious, and in which neither attention nor reflexion 
has much share, has always been employed by men on a much 
larger scale than scientific reasoning, properly so called. It is based 
on the law of association. Spencer has demonstrated that the asso- 
ciability of certain states of consciousness is in proportion to the 
frequency with which they follow each other in experience. How, 
then, do we arrive in this subconscious form of reasoning at the 
discovery of the causes of facts? Let us suppose a case. The ap- 
pearance of phenomenon ais sometimes preceded by the phenomena 
ABC, sometimes by ADE, at other times by 4 /G; and in all 
the series of phenomena preceding a, the presence of 4 is always 


noted; that is to say, in the experience of individuals, 4 is three 
times associated with a, whilst B CD £ and so forth are only asso- 
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ciated with it once. It follows according to the law enunciated that 
the idea of ¢ tends to recall the idea of the cause 4, far more strongly 
than it does that of BCD and so forth, because of having been 
associated with 4 a greater number of times than with the others. 
Farmers know perfectly well that rain is more necessary to good 
crops than either wind or moonlight. Having noticed from genera- 
tion to generation that certain atmospheric changes, such as rain, 
wind, or a long stretch of clear nights produce different effects, lit- 
tle by little a train of ideas has been unconsciously established in 
the brain, associating rain with fruitful harvests. In this way they 
come to the knowledge of the fact that rain is a cause of vegetation 
and that moonlight is not. 

The iaw of mental associations, acting alone and independently 
of attention, has given to man the knowledge necessary for life ;—a 
knowledge of innumerable facts and countless natural phenomena 
that science only subsequently explained. 

It cannot be denied that this is the commonest form of reason- 
ing; for science, being still a recent product, is as yet only the priv- 
ilege of a very few. Moreover, subconscious reasoning is undoubt- 
edly much less fatiguing than the other mode, which involves the 
fullest consciousness and attention. Now, since man, by the law of 
least effort, about which I have spoken in another place,} always 
puts forth in his work the least possible imtellectual exertion, sub- 
conscious reasoning ought naturally to be preferred before the 
others. However, if left uncorrected by attention and reflexion, un- 
conscious reasoning does not always lead man to the truth; for in 
certain cases error is the normal and regular issue of this form of 
reasoning. 

Now, one of these laws of subconscious reasoning is that which 
I call arrested mentation. By it in certain cases the thought of man 
is led in its search for causes to commit a species of error which is 
the source of many of the false notions of primitive races, and is to- 
day even the occasion of many fallacies which pass as accepted 
truths. 





1See Revue philosophique, ‘‘L'inertie mentale et la loi du moindre effort,” 
February, 1894. 
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Let us suppose that the phenomenon a is always preceded by 
the phenomenon 4, and that 4 is always preceded by B. The ul- 
terior cause of a, then, is B; and the scientist investigating 2, would 
not stop at 4, but would push on his researches to B. Let us sup- 
pose, further, that 4 is of such a nature as to be apprehended by 
the senses, say of sight and hearing, and that B cannot be perceived 
by the senses, but is invisible, intangible, etc.; it follows that B 
produces no sensations, and although it is necessary for the produc- 
tion of a, still its presence cannot be detected except by attentive 
observation, comparison, reflexion, and analysis of facts; that is, 
by the employment of one of Mill’s four methods for the discovery 
of causes. Now, subconscious reasoning is carried on by the asso- 
ciation of states of consciousness produced in our minds by sensa- 
tions; and B not producing sensations will be excluded from the 
associative series. In other words, in this mode of reasoning 4 will 
be considered as the ulterior cause of a, and B wiii remain utterly 
ignored. The train of thought is arrested at 4; that is to say, it 
stops short at facts falling under the notice of the senses. 

This theory well explains the genesis of a vast number of erro- 
neous notiors universally accepted as truths by primitive peoples, 
and sanctione:i also by civilised persons ignorant of science or scien- 
tific methods. Some of the tribes in Australia have been known to 
pray to the white man’s gun not to shoot them, for they believed it 
was the gun itself, without the co-operation of man, that produced 
the murderous fire. Certain barbarous tribes entertain an absolute 
veneration for the art of writing. The North American Indians be- 
lieve a written paper cannot lie, and they regard a letter of recom- 
mendation as a great prize, purely for its own sake and not at all 
for its contents. The blacks in Congo believe that paper and writ- 
ing are spirits capable of speech, and whenever a European sends a 
letter by a native to any one, if the latter should loiter or stop to 
amuse himself by the way, he never fails to hide it under a stone, 
for fear it should reveal his delinquency to either the sender or the 
recipient. In Annam the French unwittingly provoked a rising of 
the natives by tearing up some written papers which were regarded 
as sacred by them. 
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Whence comes this exaggerated importance accorded by sav- 
age man to the fire-arms and handwriting of the Europeans? It is 
the result of the psychological phenomenon named by me ar- 
rested mentation. The savages observe that the European, by 
looking at certain signs and figures traced on a sheet of paper, is 
put in possession of the thoughts or the commands of another per- 
son, dwelling a great distance off, perhaps hundreds of miles away. 
This fact fills him with such astonishment that he is capable of but 
two sensations or impressions. He perceives that the reader has 
grasped the ideas of the other person, and that this fact happened 
after the signs on the paper had been scrutinised. These two events 
occurring always in succession become coupled together in his brain, 
and he concludes that it was the paper that spoke and revealed the 
thoughts of the absent person. He can neither estimate nor under- 
stand the whole complex series of associations connecting the writ- 
ten signs with their representative sounds, which is the essence of 
written language, and the vehicle by which we convey our thoughts 
to others. In order to understand this, the savage would have to 
possess the requisite knowledge of the importance and meaning of 
writing and the part those signs and images play in expressing and 
conveying thought. He cannot do this, but simply falls back upon 
the impressions caused by the writing and the effect it had on the 
reader. He connects these two facts and attributes to the paper 
what in reality is only the effect of a series of very complex associa- 
tions established in our brains between the sight of certain signs and 
the images of certain sounds; and he finally concludes that a writ- 
ten paper is something supernatural and endowed with mysterious 
powers. It is the same with fire-arms, for the savage mind has great 
difficulty in understanding their mechanism. 

Now is this error in the search for causes confined solely to un- 
civilised man? No. On the contrary it is to be met with in all the 
reasoning of those, who, though civilised, have not had the advan- 
tages of a higher education—in fine, in the reasonings of the great 
mass of the people. Let us glance for a moment at the legends con- 
nected with books. The common people, when they find any one 
with more than the usual amount of education and apparently better 
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informed than his fellows, always attribute this mental superiority 
to the possession of books, from which this greater knowledge has 
been acquired. According to the Chinese popular belief, Fo-Hi, a 
saint and legislator, saw the laws which he gave his people, written 
on the back of a serpent. In the Koran this theory of the book ap- 
plied to superior men is very noticeable. God sends a book from 
Heaven in which His will is found written—the Pentateuch, the 
Gospel, the Koran. Thus we read (Book VI., Verse 19): ‘‘ Every 
age has its book;” (Book XIX., Verse 13) ‘‘the prophets have 
theirs.” God says to John the Baptist (Book XIX., Verse 31): 
‘¢Take this book (the Pentateuch)”; and the new born Jesus says 
to the family of His mother : ‘‘I am sent by God, He has given me 
His book.” <‘O true believer,” cries the prophet (Book IV., Verse 
135), ‘‘believe in God, and in his apostle, believe in the book which 
He has sent and in the Scriptures that descended to earth before 
him.” 

This superstition about books is clearly explained by the theory 
of arrested mentation. The average man observes that persons 
of high mental attainments, physicians, lawyers, and others, pos- 
sess a great many books which they often read. These, as well as 
all other distinguishing marks of the educated man, such as learned 
speeches, etc., are the only tangible evidence which his senses im- 
part to him of their superior knowledge. Accordingly, he puts the 
two ideas together and comes to the conclusion that it is the book 
that has made'the scholar. Here also the reasoning has stopped 
half way, for books are merely the means of communicating ideas, 
while in order to bea superior man, one must be able to create 
ideas. Nothing of all this, however, enters into the associations of 
the average man, who is limited to the reports of his senses for his 
knowledge. Accordingly, he concludes that it is through the pos- 
session of books and not by the power of genius that the learned 
man has become the superior of his fellows. 

Arrested mentation explains also that exaggerated respect which 
man has. always had for the instruments that assist him in his strug- 
gle for-existence, attributing to them the success of his labors, whilst 
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in reality that success depends as much on the ability of the man 
who wields the instrument as on the instrument itself. 

Generally speaking the military power of countries is gauged 
by the number of horses, guns, cannons, and soldiers which each 
possesses, without taking into consideration that soldiers and weap- 
ons are merely instruments which can be made use of only if well 
handled, and that their number is subordinate to their effective 
use ; for in the hands of a bad marksman a Remington even, may 
be less dangerous than the arrow of the savage. Here again ar- 
rested mentation comes into play. 

It will be remembered that in the early days of the introduction 
of machinery into manufactories, riots broke out among the mill- 
hands. The reduction of wages and of labor was attributed to the 
use of these machines. But this was really caused by certain com- 
plications in the social economy of the time and was not at all the 
result of the introduction of machines. The working-classes, how- 
ever, observing that these troubles always fell upon them imme- 
diately after the introduction of the machines, associated those two 
facts of which they had immediate knowledge and declared that the 
use of machinery was the immediate cause of reduced wages and 
scarcity of work, being ignorant of those economical complications 
which were the real though invisible causes of their distresses and 
which could only be discovered by dint of reflexion and a careful 
analysis of facts. Here again we have a case of arrested mentation. 

A similar delusion existed in olden times with regard to gold 
and is still to be met with to-day among people ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of political economy. Gold in the opinion of such persons was 
wealth, while in reality it is merely the means whereby we estimate 
wealth, the actual source of which is labor. It was observed that 
those who possessed much gold were able to procure everything 
they desired. These two facts given by the immediate experience 
of the senses became associated in the minds of the greater portion 
of mankind, who never took into consideration the fact that all the 
precious metals in the world would be practically useless if nobody 
took the trouble to produce by means of labor the wealth which is 
measured in exchange by gold. The economic relations between 
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money, wealth, and production can only be understood by abstract 
thought, and for this reason, they are neglected in subconscious ra- 
tiocination. Thus, Spain in the sixteenth century based her whole 
system of political economy on the acquisition of gold and on idle- 
ness ; while she thought to enrich herself without exertion, she found 
herself in a very short time reduced to poverty. 

Arrested mentation then is a real law of the mind, and a posi- 
tive one, so to speak, for we have seen that it plays a most impor- 
tant part in much of human reasoning. Since it is this subconscious 
form of reasoning rather than the scientific form that is more com- 
monly used, the preceding reflexions assume the status of a psychi- 
cal law asserting that in the analysis of a series of phenomena with 
which another phenomenon is connected by a law of causality, hu- 
man thought is arrested at the phenomena which produce the sen- 
sations and which are revealed directly to the senses, and neglects 
those that can only be discovered by reflexion and comparison. It 
is a defect of the mind, an organic defect, which logic seeks to rem- 
edy by a study of the methods of avoiding false conclusions. 

So true is this that even scientific thinkers are occasionally sub- 
ject to arrested mentation with regard to phenomena which are not 
the subject of their habitual researches. An eminent chemist still 
believes that gold is the wealth of nations ; a social economist thinks 
that the military power of a government is augmented by the in- 
creased number of guns and of forts. In Italy men of science attrib- 
ute the inferiority of Italian scientific discoveries to the poverty of 
the laboratories and the inefficiency of their instruments, failing to 
perceive that a genius can make great discoveries even without pos- 
sessing very perfect or numerous instruments. For, to quote the 
words of a German naturalist about the microscope—‘‘ It is the eye 
and the brain of the scientist that makes the discovery, not the mi- 
croscope.” 

Here we perceive the possibility of a new science—positive 
logic—which would make a study of the laws of human reason, 
according to age, the degree of intellectual development, and the 
state of civilisation. It is not true that logic is always one and the 
same; it varies, like all other human things, according to the age, 
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the degree of intelligence, and the development of the brain. As it 
is a brain-function, it follows the variations of that organ. A child, 
a savage, makes use of modes of reasoning very different from those 
of an advanced thinker. The brain of a child or of a savage differs 
sensibly from the brain of a Newton or a Darwin. In the logic of 
Stuart Mill or Aristotle the post hoc ergo propter hoc is a heresy, yet 
it is the normal method used by children, savages, and the lower 
classes even to-day. It is said of Stephenson, that while watching 
one of his own trains carried along by a locomotive, he exclaimed : 
‘¢It is the sun that moves all that.” But if it is quite natural that 
a scientific man like Stephenson should perceive the sun to be the 
last cause of the motions of trains, it is also normal and in the regu- 
lar order of things that an ordinary man with but little instruction 
should attribute that motion to the engine preceding the cars. -The 
reasoning of the one stops short at this point, while the mind of the 
other, embracing an immense number of facts, links them all to- 
gether into a marvellous synthesis. 

I have examined but one law of this positive logic, the law of 
arrested mentation, but I do not doubt that in extending our re- 
searches we could find many more. We do not yet understand the 
mode of reasoning of the savage, of the average civilised man, or of 
the child ; this is why so many ideas, superstitions, beliefs, usages, 
and customs astonish us and appear so inexplicable, while the key 
to all of them might be found in a complete psychology of human 


reasoning. 
* 
* * 


In this species of arrested mentation observation stops half 
Way; it is arrested at the facts which fall under the notice of the 
senses. But arrested mentation can occur in still another way, in- 


volving the total abolition of observation. 

As is known, one of the gravest faults of the a on always 
been a penchant for the exclusive use of pure logic and deductive 
reasoning. In this century of experimental science, nothing appears 
more simple and elementary than the study of the phenomena of 
nature and its laws by observing facts and drawing conclusions 
from observation. This procedure appears so natural that it seems 
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impossible to. believe that any one could have ever supposed he 
could make the acquaintance of the facts of nature in any other way. 
But the history of science shows that the method of observation and 
the method of experiment were difficult conquests and only recently 
completely ‘mastered. Formerly nothing was employed but pure 
reason without the slightest observation of facts; logic usurped the 
place of experiment, and all science began by the use of the deduc- 
tive method. As Lange has remarked, even the materialistic schools, 
the very nature of whose studies kept them in close contact with 
nature, reasoned in this way. Physics and chemistry in their early 
days consisted merely of a series of deductions drawn by the aid of 
logic from a principle which was the fruit of some real or imaginary 
observation; and it was only later that men began to perceive 
that in order to understand natural laws correctly they must observe 
more and reason less. In fact, logic, which in the method of ex- 
periment and observation is only the psychological instrument with 
which we work upon facts in order to discover truth, the crucible by 
which we extract from the ore of observation the gold of truth,— 
this same logic was in the origin of science the source of truth, the 
philosopher’s stone which could create gold. Now, I maintain that 
this abuse of deduction is the result of arrested mentation produced 
by definite causes; that it is a lower form of human reasoning, like 
the species of arrested mentation studied above—all of which would 
explain the commonness and diffusion of its use. 

. The form of arrested mentation which we have just been con- 
sidering was due to the tendency in man to escape from the effort 
of attention and conscious thought. He prefers to use the subcon- 
scious form, which is not so severe a tax on his brain. I have 
elsewhere attempted to demonstrate that the mind always seeks to 
employ the psychological processes which demand the least expen- 
diture of mental labor and are the least fatiguing. This I have 
called the law of Jeast effort. All labor involves a waste of tissues, 
and it becomes painful in proportion to their weakness. Now, 
brain-work appears to create a sense of discomfort in the great ma- 
jority of men who seek to reduce as much as possible the intensity 
of it by putting forth always the least possible effort. Keeping this 
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in mind, we can easily understand why the @ priori method is gen- 
erally preferred to the @ posteriori, with its experimental and prac- 
tical observations ; it is because the former mental operation is far 
more simple and less fatiguing than the latter, and involves less 
complex and multitudinous elements. In order to deduce a definite 
conclusion or law from the observation of a large number of facts, 
the mind must keep before it the images or ideas of all those facts, 
also the idea of their differences and their resemblances (which pre- 
supposes very complex relations between the ideas of the facts); 
further, for all or for many of the facts the idea of the conditions 
under which they are produced, and the idea of their relations with 
other conditions in which they are not produced. We see then that 
the mental operation by which we arrive at a definite conclusion if 
it starts from a positive observation of facts, is extremely complex 
and always implies the presence in the mind of a considerable num- 
ber of elements. 

But to draw a conclusion from a premise requires simply a syl- 
logism, that is to say, a mere chain of ideas, from which are excluded 
all those collateral associations which constitute the complexity of 
the first form of reasoning. We need only keep clearly in mind the 
premises from which we draw a conclusion ; consequently, the num- 
ber of the states of consciousness are enormously lessened, even sup- 
posing these conclusions to become in their turn premises from 
which ulterior conclusions are drawn, for there are never more than 
two states of consciousness present to the mind, while the first even 
may be forgotten, as soon as its conclusion begins to assume the 
réle of the premise to some final conclusion. In short, the advan- 
tage in favor of purely deductive reasoning is this, that there is no 
need to keep present to the mind anything except the premise and 
the conclusion, whilst in the other form we must grasp an infinity 
of ideas, with their perplexing relationships, as facts forming the 
basis of the conclusion, and these oftentimes are exceedingly numer- 


ous and diverse. 

To give a rough idea of the widely different complexity of the 
two modes of reasoning, I will offer here a sketch of the states of 
consciousness which are present in both. 
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If we call a, 4, c,....2 the states of consciousness produced 
by the observation of the facts, + a’, + a”, etc., and + 2’, + 3”, 
etc., the ideas of the conditions under which a, 4, ¢, etc. respectively 
present themselves ; — a’, —a’, and — 4’, —5", the ideas of the 
conditions under which they do not present themselves ; if we cal], 
further, + a, + 6, +y, the ideas of the resemblances, and —a, 
— 8, —y, the idea of the differences between a, 4, c, the following 
table will perhaps give some notion of the complexity of the mental 
operation : 
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We perceive, thus, how numerous are the mental elements ac- 
tively employed in carrying us from an observation of facts toa 
scientific conclusion. Of course all these are not always present 
at the same time ; they follow each other in quick succession and in 
groups of different combinations, but the mental operation is always 
complex. 

In the deductive method, on the contrary, if we call the first 
premise 4, and indicate conclusions by the smaller letters, using 
capitals for those same conclusions, after they also have become 
premises, we shall have : 


RQ & mA 


No matter how complex 4, B, C are, even if composed of dif- 
ferent states of consciousness, it is quite evident that this mental 
operation is much simpler. There are no collateral relationships, 
for when conclusion 4, begins to act as premise B, 4 can be abso- 
lutely forgotten. 

It is now plain to us why men prefer deductive reasoning ; 
being as it is, psychologically simpler and much less fatiguing than 
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the other. The less exercise the mind has in the one, the more it 
contracts the habit of using the easier process of thought, and the 
more incapable it becomes of using the difficult. Arrested menta- 
tion ensues. The mind stops at the relations between premises and 
conclusions, they being the only ideas that occupy its conscious- 
ness, all collateral associations being excluded. Little by little the 
mind becomes incapable of admitting other states of consciousness 
between the premises and the conclusions, even if such should be 
suggested by the sensations, because they complicate the relations. 
The mind shuts itself up, it sees nothing beyond the premise and 
the conclusion, no possible objections, nor any absolutely contrary 
facts. This explains why the clearest and most forcible demonstra- 
tions have no weight at all with excessively deductive minds. Har- 
vey has shown this clearly in the history of his struggles in defence 
of his theory of the circulation of the blood. According to the old 
accepted belief, founded on a series of @ priori reasons and on Aris- 
totle’s teaching, it was asserted that a certain opening was to be 
found in the heart. Harvey in many discussions and by ocular dem- 
onstration showed that this opening did not exist. This proof, 
which should have completely satisfied his opponents, had no effect 
at all upon them, so he had to be contented with asserting that 
though this opening did not exist in ordinary hearts, it might possi- 
bly have been found in Aristotle. Here, the reasoning was so closely 
confined to the premise and the deduction, that all collateral and 
relative ideas by which observation and logic might have modified 
the absolute character of the deductive inference, became impossi- 
ble. The mind of these persons had been so accustomed to purely 
logical reasoning, which involves far less strain, that they had be- 
come incapable of any other form demanding a greater expenditure 
of energy. It was impossible for them to admit other elements to 
their habitual states of consciousness, even such as were suggested 
by their senses, and which, if admitted, would have led them to the 
true conclusion. 

So we can understand why this abuse of pure logic and deduc- 
tive reasoning has been in all ages a defect of thinking men, and 
why even to-day in spite of the tendency to experimental observa- 
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tion, which is continually gaining ground, we must still strive to 
prevent science from falling back on @ friori proofs and pure de- 
duction. It is because this form is more convenient and less fatigu- 
ing and ends in a mental arrest, by which the intellectual labor is 


simplified ; because it is a lower type of thought like the subcon-_ 


scious form, of which we have already spoken. 

All reasoning, on the other hand, which is based on observation 
is far superior, more recent, less common, more complex, more 
fatiguing, but bears results which are vastly more extensive. More 
truths have been discovered in three centuries by the experimental 
method than could have been ascertained in a hundred centuries by 
mere deductions and the use of the @ priori philosophy, which is 
nothing but a gigantic arrest of thought, under the sway of which 
mankind has lived for ages. 

The analysis of the psychological process of arrested mentation 
explains both its genesis and its persistence. 


G. FERRERO. 
Turin, ITAty. 
























NATURALISM. 


N ONE of the most remarkable books of modern times—a work 
of rare literary excellence and, as it seems to me, transparent 
honesty of purpose—Mr. Balfour has weighed naturalism in the bal- 
ance and found it wanting. Naturalism, however, is not at present 
blessed (or the reverse) with a stereotyped creed; it is rather a 
point of view or mental attitude ; and those who adopt this attitude 
have been led to conclusions which are in many respects markedly 
divergent. There may be some whose naturalism tallies in all es- 
sential respects with that which Mr. Balfour has placed in one of 
the scales of his balance; but there are others who fail to recognise 
this naturalism as theirs; who believe that Mr. Balfour has failed 
in certain important matters to give to the conclusions of naturalism 
their due value; and who contend that, had he in these matters 
weighed what they regard as tl.. substance, and not merely the 
shadow, the result of the process would have been different. 

‘¢ The leading doctrines of naturalism are,” we read,! ‘‘ that we 
may know ‘ phenomena’ and the laws by which they are connected, 
but nothing more. ‘More’ there may or may not be ; but if it ex- 
ists we can never apprehend it: and whatever the world may be ‘in 
its reality’ (supposing such an expression to be otherwise than mean- 
ingless), the world for us, the world with which alone we are con- 
cerned, or of which alone we can have any cognisance, is that world 
which is revealed to us through perception, and which is the sub- 
ject-matter of the natural sciences. Here, and here only, are we on 
firm ground. Here, and here only, can we discover anything which 


2. 





1 Foundations of Belief, p. 7. 
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deserves to be described as knowledge. Here, and here only, may 
we profitably exercise our reason or gather the fruits of wisdom.” 

Now in this definition of naturalism (especially having regard 
to the foot-note-description of phenomena as ‘‘ roughly speaking, 
things and events, the general subject-matter of natural science ”), 
it would seem at first sight that mental products and processes were 
to be regarded as wholly outside its sphere. _But this is clearly not 
Mr. Balfour’s intention. For one of the main theses which he seeks 
to uphold is that naturalism fails to give an adequate account of the 
developed consciousness in man. Special chapters are devoted to 
ethics, zesthetic, and reason in their relations to naturalism, the in- 
adequacy of which to give a satisfactory account of our ideals of 
right, of beauty, and of truth, is set forth in eloquent language the 
fervor of which indicates the strength of the author’s conviction. 
‘¢It is hard to see,” we are told,! ‘‘on the naturalistic hypothesis, 
whence any one of these various natural agents is to derive a dig- 
nity or a consideration not shared by all the others, why morality 
should be put above appetite or reason above pleasure.” ‘‘My 
point is,” says Mr. Balfour,? ‘‘ that in the case of those holding the 
naturalistic creed the [moral] sentiments and the [naturalistic] creed 
are antagonistic ; and that the more clearly the creed is grasped, 
the more thoroughly the intellect is saturated with its essential 
teaching, the more certain are the sentiments thus violently and 
unnaturally associated with it to languish or to die.”” Taking nat- 
uralism as our guiding principle ‘‘we can,” he insists,’ ‘hardly 
doubt that the august sentiments which cling to the ideas of duty 
and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of nature to trick us 
into the performance of altruistic actions.” ‘‘ Kant,‘ as we all know, 
compared the moral law to the starry heavens, and found them both 
sublime. It would, on the naturalistic hypothesis, be more.appro- 
priate to compare it to the protective blotches on the beetle’s back, 
and to find them both ingenious.” 
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Mr. Balfour then proceeds to consider the ‘‘sentiments known 
as esthetic ; and just as I assumed,” he says,! ‘‘that the former 
class [of moral sentiments] were, like other evolutionary utilities, 
in the main produced by the normal operation of selection, so I 
now assume that the latter, being (at least in any developed stage) 
quite useless for the perfection of the individual or species, must 
be regarded, upon the naturalistic hypothesis, as mere by-pro- 
ducts of the great machinery by which organic life is varied and 
sustained.’’ No person,” Mr. Balfour further assumes,? ‘who is 
at all in sympathy with the naturalistic view of things would 
maintain that there anywhere exists an intrinsic and essential qual- 
ity of beauty, independent of the feelings and the taste of the ob- 
server.” ‘‘And yet® the persistent and almost pathetic endeavors 
of esthetic theory to show that the beautiful is a necessary and un- 
changing element in the general scheme of things, if they prove 
nothing else, may at least convince us that mankind will not easily 
reconcile themselves to the view which the naturalistic theory of 
the world would seemingly compel them to accept.” ‘*We must 
believe that somewhere and for some being there shines an unchang- 
ing splendor of beauty, of which in nature and art we see, each of 
us from our own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray reflex- 
ions, whose different aspects we cannot now co-ordinate, whose im- 
port we cannot fully comprehend, but which at least is something 
other than the chance play of subjective sensibility or the far-off 
echo of ancestral lusts.” 

Turning now to the rational faculties there is, for naturalism, 
Mr. Balfour imagines,‘ ‘‘no distinction to be drawn between the 
development of reason and that of any other faculty, physiological 
or psychical, by which the interests of the individual or the race are 
promoted. From the humblest form of nervous irritation at the one 
end of the scale, to the reasoning capacity of the most advanced 
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races at the other, everything without exception—sensation, in- 
‘stinct, desire, volition—has been produced directly or indirectly, by 
natural causes acting for the most part on strictly utilitarian prin- 
ciples. Convenience, not knowledge, therefore, has been the main 
end to which this process has tended.” ‘‘ Reason,! on the natural- 
istic theory, occupies no elevated or permanent position in the 
hierarchy of phenomena. It:is not the final result of a great pro- 
cess, the roof and crown of things, on the contrary, it is, as I have 
said, no more than one of many experiments for increasing our 
chance of survival, and, among these, by no means the most im- 
portant or the most enduring.” Regarding mind as, from the point 
of view of organic evolution, an inherited faculty for self-adjust- 
ment,? Mr. Balfour reminds us that even here ‘‘one of the principal 
functions of mind is to create habits by which, when they are fully 
formed, it is itself supplanted. If the conscious adaptation of means 
to ends was always necessary in order to perform even those few 
functions for the first performance of which conscious adaptation 
was originally required, life would be frittered away in doing badly, 
but with deliberation, some small fraction of that which we now do 
well without any deliberation at all.” And so we are led to the gen- 
eral conclusion that® if naturalism be true, or, rather, if it be the 
whole truth, then is morality but a bare catalogue of utilitarian pre- 
cepts; beauty but the chance occasion of a passing pleasure; reason 
but the dim passage from one set of unthinking habits to another. 
“All that gives dignity to life,” exclaims Mr. Balfour, ‘all that 
gives value to effort, shrinks and fades under the pitiless glare of a 


creed like this ; and even curiosity, the hardiest among the nobler ; 


passions of the soul, must languish under the conviction that neither 
for this generation nor for any that come after it, neither in this life 
nor in another, will the tie be wholly loosened by which reason, not 
less than appetite, is held in hereditary bondage to the service of 
our material needs.” ‘If,'then,* naturalism is to hold the field, the 
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feelings and opinions inconsistent with naturalism must be fore- 
doomed to suffer change ; and how, when that change shall come 
about, it can do otherwise than eat all nobility out of our concep- 
tion of conduct and all worth out of our conception of life,” Mr. Bal- 
four is “‘ wholly unable to understand ”; while with regard to ‘‘ those 
persons who claim to show by their example that naturalism is prac- 
tically consistent with the maintenance of ethical ideals with which 
naturalism has no natural affinity,” he contends! that ‘‘their spir- 
itual life is parasitic; it is sheltered by convictions which belong, 
not to them, but to the society of which they form a part; it is nour- 
ished by processes in which they take no share. And when those 
convictions decay, and those processes come to an end, the alien 
life which they have maintained can scarce be expected to outlast 
them.” ; 

Such in brief outline,—for we need not follow Mr. Balfour into 
his catechism of the future,—is the argument for the inadequacy of 
naturalism in the ethical, esthetic, and rational fields. 

We may, perhaps, sum up the argument under four heads. 

1. Natural selection, the dominant factor in organic evolution, 
cannot adequately account for the development of human ideals of 
right or beauty, nor for man’s intellectual powers and achieve- 
ments. 

2. No other naturalistic interpretation of ethical, esthetic, or 
intellectual phenomena, as presented in human development, is 
possible or worth consideration. 

3. Any naturalistic interpretation of these phenomena would 


" rob them of their worth and dignity. 


4. Those who contend that their worth and dignity is intrinsic, 
whatever may be their extrinsic origin, cheat themselves in a vain 
delusion; and while they merely echo the sentiments of others, 
fancifully claim the sentiments as their own. 

Now, with regard to the opinion expressed in the first of these 
four heads, I am in the main at one with Mr. Balfour. I agree with 
him that natural selection (if I rightly interpret him, as, in this part 
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of his work, identifying naturalism with natural selection) cannot 

‘adequately account for more than the foundation of, certainly not 
for the final development of man’s ideals of right or beauty, nor for 
the growth of human knowledge. But in the assumption that no 
other naturalistic interpretation of ethical, esthetic, or intellectual 
phenomena is possible, I am in distinct and direct antagonism. It 
is true that Mr. Balfour does not formulate this assumption nor give 
it explicit statement, but we seem forced to conclude from his si- 
lence on the matter either that, in his opinion, there is no such in- 
terpretation in the field, or that no such interpretation is worthy of 
consideration. 

I trust that I am not misinterpreting Mr. Balfour in saying that 
he here identifies naturalism with natural selection. The moral 
sentiments are, he says, to be compared on naturalistic principles 
to the protective blotches on the beetle’s back, —a phrase which has 
been hailed with delighted acquiescence by those who sympathise 
with his dialectic. Asthetic sentiments are mere by-products of 
the great machinery by which organic life is varied and sustained. 
Reason is no more than one of the many experiments for increasing 
our chance of survival. Throughout the discussion Mr. Balfour 
appears to assume that naturalism, in dealing with the products of 
social evolution, has come in sight of no principles other than those 
which are factors in organic evolution. Mind, he says, from the 
point of view of organic evolution, may be considered as an inherited 
faculty for self-adjustment ; and to this we may add that from the 
point of view of social evolution, mind may still be considered as con- 
tinually self-adjusting. But there is this important distinction, that 
whereas in organic evolution the mental faculties are subservient to 
the preservation of the organism in self-adjustment to an environ- 
ment essentially physical and organic, when we come tothe mental 
evolution of man as a social being the organism is made subservient 
to the development of mind in self-adjustment to an environment of 
ideas and ideals. 

For this cannot be too emphatically insisted on: that natural 
selection deals with organisms, and that its method is that of elimi- 

nation, if not from the world of living things, at least from the world 
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of breeding things. Natural selection only affects the development 
of mind and consciousness incidentally—that is to say, in so far as 
mind conduces to organic evolution. In social evolution among 
human beings, natural selection ceases to be the dominant method 
of evolutionary progress; and mental evolution, énvolving other prin- 
ciples, not less natural than those which the study of organic development 
has disclosed, becomes the central feature of the process. 

We must extend our conception of naturalism so as to include 
a naturalistic interpretation of nature in all its wealth of moods, 
neither excluding inorganic nature on the one hand nor human na- 
ture on the other hand. If the leading doctrines of naturalism are 
that we may know phenomena and the laws by which they are con- 
nected ; if for naturalism the world with which alone we are con- 
cerned and of which alone we have any cognisance, is that world 
which is revealed to us through perception, and which is the subject- 
matter of the natural science; we must include under the head of 
phenomena the loftiest ideals which the human mind has reached, 
and rank among the natural sciences ethics and esthetics. These 
are the claims of naturalism. Whether they can be fully substan- 
tiated or not is a matter for the future rather than for the present to 
decide. But in any case the proof, no matter how cogent and how 
eloquent, that natural selection is incapable of adequately account- 
ing for Raphael or Shakespeare or Darwin, is about as apposite as 
the proof that the known laws of crystallisation are incapable of 
affording an adequate explanation of the buttercup or the daisy. 

Nor is it necessary that naturalism, in order to justify its claims, 
should be able to give a complete and adequate explanation of the 
universe. To the naturalist with all his arrogance there still remain, 
it is to be hoped, some few shreds of intellectual modesty. And he 
may fairly claim as much indulgence as Mr. Balfour himself claims 
for his suggestions towards a provisional philosophy, ‘It is evident, 
of course,” he may say,? ‘‘ that this general view [of naturalism], if 
we are fortunate enough to reach it, will not be of the nature of a 
complete or adequate philosophy. The unification of all belief into 
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an ordered whole, compacted into one coherent structure under the 
“stress of reason, is an ideal which we can never abandon; but it is 
also one which, in the present condition of our knowledge, perhaps 
even of our faculties, we seem incapable of attaining. For the mo- 
ment we must content ourselves with something less than this. The 
best system we can hope to construct will suffer from gaps and rents, 
from loose ends and ragged edges. It does not, however, follow 
from this that it will be without a high degree of value ; and whether 
valuable or worthless, it may at least represent the best within our 
reach.” 

That a naturalistic interpretation of man’s ethical and esthetic 
ideals tends in any degree to rob them of their worth and dignity 
appears to be false in fact. I, for one, should be sorry to believe 
that the noble deed, the unselfish action, the lofty ideal have no in- 
trinsic worth and dignity but shine only with a borrowed lustre, no 
matter what the source of that lustre. Any creed which tends on 
the one hand to rob man of his inherent dignity, or on the other 
hand, to attribute his vices to diabolic agency, degrades him from 
the position of a responsible being and makes him a mere puppet 
over whom the gods meanly quarrel. And if it be asserted that the 
naturalist’s conceptions of the worth of human endeavor are the 
spurious heritage of a creed that is not his, the counter-assertion may 
be made with at least equal plausibility, that the dignity of their 
supposed extrinsic source is but the reflected and hypostatised glory 
of their own inherent nobility. 

I would not, however, for one moment be supposed to contend 
that naturalism, as I conceive it, is necessarily either antagonistic 
to or exclusive of supernaturalism, regarded as a product of human 
idealism. The ‘‘ reconciliation” between naturalism and supernat- 
uralism, to use a current but by no means satisfactory phrase, is 
not to be found in any more or less arbitrary separation of the nat- 

ural and the supernatural but in the identification of the one with 
the other, and in the recognition on either part of the fact that there 
is no minutest detail of the natural that has not, or may not have, 
for man as poet, seer, and idealist, a supernatural aspect. The nat- 
ural, we are often told, leads up to the supernatural at the utmost 
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and ultimate verge of scientific analysis; beyond the ever-widening 
oasis of scientific knowledge, say others, lies the circumambient 
desert of agnosticism. The truer view is that the sphere of natur- 
alism is throughout its whole extent and in every detail, no matter 
how seemingly insignificant, interpenetrated with supernaturalism. 
And this supernaturalism is not something separate from the phe- 
nomena which it is the business of science to investigate, but their 
inner and deeper aspect which it is the function of philosophy and 
religion to harmonise. On this view naturalism and supernatural- 
ism are not antagonistic, but reciprocal ; do not dwell apart but are 
coextensive ; do not deal with separate spheres, the one knowable 
and the other unknowable, but constitute the diverse aspects of 
that body of belief which is the outcome of human experience at its 
best. 

We now reach a point of view from which our differences from 
Mr. Balfour may be more closely seen and indicated. We are pre- 
pared to sweep the curve of naturalism through the whole range of 
the knowable, not imagining that the naturalistic interpretation of 
the universe is at present in any degree adequate or final, but ac- 
cepting it as a provisional system of great promise. In doing this 
we are far from denying the existence or the all-pervading influence 
of the supernatural ; nay, rather we are laying firmly the founda- 
tions of a belief based not on rationalism, but on idealism. We 
contend for the natural and intrinsic nobility of man at his best and 
highest, and see therein the foundations of his religious ideals. 

There is, however, another point of view from which we must 
consider the claims of naturalism ; and here again we will take the 
criticisms of Mr. Balfour as our starting-point. 

In his chapter on the ‘ Philosophic Basis of Naturalism ” he 
skilfully plucks naturalism of its feathers and then, standing aside, 
genially encourages us to laugh at the poor, naked thing’s efforts at 
flight as he tosses it up into the thin air of scepticism. Or, to vary 
the analogy, we may say without injustice that by a little ingenious 
mixture of the results of physical analysis with some of the conclu- 
sions of psychological analysis he produces a dish so nauseous and 
indigestible that even the general reader, who can swallow most 
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things, wonders how naturalism can contrive to eke out a lean and 
meagre existence on such hopelessly innutritious provender. 

In the preceding part of Mr. Balfour's work we are prepared 
for what is to follow by the assertion! that ‘‘ naturalism (as com- 
monly held) is deeply committed to the distinction between the fr:- 
mary and the secondary qualities of matter; the former (extension, 
solidity, and so forth) being supposed to exist as they are perceived, 
while the latter (such as sound and color) are due to the action of 
the primary qualities upon the sentient organism, and apart from 
the sentient organism have no independent being.’”’ ‘‘ We are deal- 
ing, recollect,” says Mr. Balfour,? in his further development of the 
subject, ‘‘with a theory of science according to which the ultimate 
stress of scientific proof is thrown wholly upon our immediate ex- 
perience of objects. But nine-tenths of our immediate experiences 
of objects are visual; and all visual experiences, without exception, 
are, according to science, erroneous, As everybody knows, color is 
not a property of the thing seen: it is a sensation produced in us by 
that thing. The thing itself consists of uncolored particles, which 
become visible solely in consequence of their power of either pro- 
ducing or reflecting etherial undulations. The degrees of bright- 
ness and the qualities of color perceived in the thing, and in virtue 
of which alone any visual perception of the thing is possible, are, 
therefore, according to optics, no part of its reality, but are merely 
feelings produced in the mind of the percipient by the complex 
movements of material molecules, possessing mass and extension, 
but to which it is not only incorrect but unmeaning to attribute 
either brightness or color.” And again,® ‘‘When I am in the act of 
experiencing a tree in the next field, what on this theory I am really 
doing is inferring from the fact of my having certain feelings the 
existence of a cause having qualities adequate to produce them. It 
is true that the process of inference is so rapid and habitual that we 
are unconscious of performing it. It is also true that the inference 
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is quite differently performed by the natural man in his natural mo- 
ments and the scientific man in hisscientificmoments. For, whereas 
the natural man infers the existence of a material object which in 
all respects resembles his idea of it, the scientific man knows very 
well that the material object only resembles his ideas of it in certain 
particulars,—extension, solidity, and so forth,—and that in respect of 
such attributes as color and illumination there is no resemblance at 
all. Nevertheless, in all cases, whether there be resemblance be- 
tween them or not, the material fact is a conclusion from the men- 
tal fact, with which last alone we can be said to be, so to speak, in 
any immediate empirical relation.” No wonder that Mr. Balfour is 
‘¢struck by the incongruity of a scheme of belief whose premises 
are wholly derived from witnesses admittedly untrustworthy, yet 
which is unable to supply any criterion, other than the evidence of 
these witnesses themselves, by which the character of their evidence 
can in any given case be determined.” ‘‘In other words,” he says 
a little later, ‘‘we need only to consider carefully our perceptions 
regarded as psychological results, in order to see that, regarded as 
sources of information, they are not merely occasionally inaccurate, 
but habitually mendacious,” though on his own presentation of the 
naturalistic position, this habitual mendacity would seem to affect 
‘only the secondary and not the primary qualities. 

What answer will be made to Mr. Balfour by those naturalists, 
if'such there be, who accept the halting analysis into primary and 
secondary qualities, I am not in a position to judge. ‘Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” It will be more to 
the purpose to state, as clearly as may be and without unnecessary 
technicalities, the truly naturalistic attitude, as I conceive it. Above 
all things it behooves us to stick close to the realities that are given 
in practical experience ; and to remember that every step in analy- 
sis takes us so much: further from the reality from which we start. 
The tree in the next field is for us who see it just as real a bit of 
practical experience as we can possibly have. And if a physicist on 
our right hand says that he has spent a lifetime in submitting trees 
to physical analysis, and that he can inform us that the tree is noth- 
ing but matter and energy; while a psychologist on our left hand 
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assures us that had his friend the physicist been more profitably 
“employed, he would long ago have discovered that the tree is noth- 
ing but sensations and the relations between them combined in 
subtle synthesis; we may reply to them both that, profoundly inter- 
ested as we are in the analytical results to which they have been 
led in the prosecution of their special studies, they have, in neither 
case, affected in the smallest degree the reality of the tree that 
stands before us in the field. Were some chemist to take from our 
dessert-plate a ripe and luscious peach, and hand us instead a few 
grains of carbon and some cubic feet of sampled gases, telling us 
that these were the ultimate realities of which the fruit consisted, 
should we not ask him to retire to his laboratory and try to learn 
this lesson—that in no case can the results of analysis have a reality 
superior to or more valid than that the destruction of which had 
yielded these elements? helping ourselves meanwhile to another 
ripe peach and realising to the full its velvet skin, its rich color, its 
scent and sweetness. There is perhaps no philosophic cobweb that 
has caught more unwary human flies than this doctrine that the pro- 
ducts of analysis have somehow a reality superior to that from which 
they are extracted ; that the trembling of molecules or vibrations of 
the ether are more real than the Kreutzer Sonata; that the exten- 
sion and solidity of the rose-bud are more real than its scent and 
color; that sensations of smell or taste are more real than the aroma 
of a cigar or the bouquet of a Burgundy. 

Naturalism, then, should stick close to the fundamental reality 
of practical experience. Holding fast by this, it may proceed to 
analyse. In every bit of experience, from the simplest to the most 
complex, an objective and a subjective aspect may be distinguished. 
In the daily experience to which our senses minister the objective 
aspect offers a field to the student of physics; and for the special 
purposes of his inquiry he submits this to further analysis. To the 
student of psychology, on the other hand, the subjective aspect of- 
fers a field of co-ordinate importance, in which he employs his spe- 
cial methods of analysis. Unfortunately, the almost inevitable ten- 
dency of the specialist to magnify his office and to allow his own 
results to hide the rest of the universe leads the physicist and the 
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psychologist alike to forget or ignore the fact that each is dealing 
with but one side of the shield of experience, and that the reality 
abides not merely in the detailed chasings of the one side or the 
other, but in the shield itself in its entirety and its integrity. And 
then steps by some dainty philosopher bent on picking the brains 
of both and co-ordinating their results; he finds that when the 
physicist has pared away nearly all his side of the shield there re- 
mains a residual film of energy, and when the psychologist has 
pared away nearly all his side of the shield there remains a residual 
film of consciousness. Unable to separate these residual films, 
which form all that is left of the shield, he identifies the two, and 
smilingly assures us that he has solved the ultimate riddle of the 
shield. Ill would it become me to ridicule the results which this 
philosopher has reached. I believe that just as the outcome of the 
analysis of physicist and psychologist is essentially helpful, so may 
the co-ordination of these results in a theory of ultimate monism be 
of real service. But if the philosopher holds up to our view the 
residual film and exclaims: This then is the true and veritable 
shield ; the naturalist must step in and say: Pardon me; you have 
managed between you to whittle away the shield itself; and what 
remains is little more than a formula, valid enough no doubt, but 
thin and filmy to a degree. In the name of naturalism I say, give 
me back the shield. 

All this, it may however be said, though it is dull enough to be 
possibly true, is no answer to the searching inquiries of scepticism. 
It comes to no more than this, that naturalism accepts experience 
as it finds it and says to the sceptical critic: Don’t bother me with 
problems which have no interest for me and which I can’t solve. 

Well ! it seems to me that the first question that naturalism, 
or any other theory of the world, has to face is this: What is to be 
the criterion of reality? And that naturalism should reply to this 
question, that direct experience is the only valid criterion we have. 
The analyst's reply is quite different. That which remains after the 
most searching and rigorous analysis is, he tells us, the ultimate 
reality. And his method lands us either in untenable materialism 
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on the one hand, or, on the other hand, in an idealism, so called, 
* which ‘‘admits of no answer and produces no conviction.” 

Nothing I venture to affirm can be more real than a bit of prac- 
tical experience in the moment of that experience ; and if in anal- 
ysis we distinguish therein an objective aspect on the one hand and 
a subjective aspect on the other hand, let us remember that these 
two are of strictly co-ordinate reality. The objective aspect of our 
experience—the world as we experience it, in every detail of form 
and color of sound and scent—is, I repeat, of strictly co-ordinate 
reality with the subjective aspect. In experience neither is before 
nor after the other for they are one and indivisible, though they are 
distinguishable in analysis. 

Accepting this criterion, however, new questions at once sug- 
gest themselves. Since the experience is individual—let me say for 
the sake of emphasis my experience—what may be real for me, may 
be real for no one else. Suppose that I am color-blind, my gerani- 
ums will bear flowers indistinguishable in color from the leaves of 
the plant. The flowers for me are really green. But for you they 
are really red. How are we to get over this discrepancy? The 
flowers themselves cannot be really at the same time both red and 
green. Naturalism boldly asserts that they can—green to me and 
red to you. Not, be it noted, both red and green either to me or to 
you, but red to one and green to the other. But since to the normal 
human being they are, under the usual conditions of sunlight illu- 
mination, red, we may say that they are really red to the normal 
man. It must not be forgotten that experience is impossible in the 
absence of someone who experiences: and if the someones differ, 
the experience itself must so far be different. When we come to 
consider esthetics and ethics we find that these facts are of such 
importance that they cannot be overlooked. 

But what about the objective world when no one is there to ex- 
perience it? First of all it is not then actually objective in the sense 
in which I have been using the word. For object is the correlative of 

subject, and in the absence of experience neither term of the corre- 
lative couple has any present existence as such. But surely, it will 
be said, the world, or at any rate something, persists whether we are 
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there to experience it or not. I am not prepared to deny it. Nay, 
more I am, for my own part, bound to confess that I assume that it 
is so; that I cannot in my thinking get on without the assumption ; 
and that all experience seems to me to justify the assumption. 

I have now at.sufficient length explained what are the leading 
tenets of a naturalism which differs in certain marked respects from 
that which Mr. Balfour had in view, They are as follows: 

1. Naturalism sweeps through the whole range of the know- 
able. 
2. It is nowise antagonistic to or exclusive of supernaturalism. 

' 3. It takes as its criterion of reality direct experience prior to 
the analysis of science. 

4. Of the two aspects of experience which primary analysis 
first discloses, the objective and the subjective, it regards both as 
of strictly co-ordinate reality. 

5- It asserts the inherent and intrinsic worth and dignity of the 
human ideals. 

6. It refuses to admit that natural selection, potent as this 
may be as a factor in organic evolution, is to be regarded as chief 
naturalistic factor in human evolution. 


C. Litoyp Morcan. 


BrisToL, ENGLAND. 














THE NEW ORTHODOXY. 


RTHODOKXY is the confidence that a certain proposition is 
right and that all other propositions which contradict it are 
wrong. Accordingly, orthodoxy, or rightness of opinion, is the 
natural aim of both science and religion, and what we need most in 
our churches, schools, and universities is genuine orthodoxy. But 
how shall we obtain it? Is not orthodoxy, perhaps, a fata morgana, 
an unsubstantial vision which eludes our groping hand and surren- 
ders us to the illusion of blind faith? Indeed, it has come to pass 
in these days in which agnosticism is the fashionable philosophy of 
the time, that a religious indifference like a spiritual blight has taken 
a strong hold of the human mind so as to discredit any kind of or- 
thodoxy, and the doctrine of the vanity of all faith, be it scientific 
or religious, has come to be recognised as the sum of all human 
wisdom. But the very existence of science plainly demonstrates 
that whatever errors we may have inherited from the scientists and 
the religious teachers of the past, we must never lose faith in the 
ideal of Orthodoxy, which implies that there is truth and error, that 
the truth is one and self-consistent, and that whatever conflicts with 
the truth is error. This is no denial of the theory of the relativity 
of knowledge, nor does it imply the assumption that a man can be- 
come omniscient; but in spite of the relativity of knowledge, and in 
spite of the insufficiency of our means of investigating all the details 
of the immeasurable universe, we must remain assured that man 
can discern between truth and error, he can solve the various prob- 
lems with which he is confronted, and he can realise, at least in 
part, and step by step, the ideal of orthodoxy. 
Science has made many new discoveries in this century and has 
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established truths which widen our spiritual horizon and deepen 
our philosophical understanding. Under these conditions it is but 
natural that our religious beliefs, too, will have to be revised and 
restated. They must be purified in the furnace of scientific critique, 
and I trust that thereby they will not lose in religious significance. 
On the contrary, they can only gain in every respect; and after the 
fusing and refining religion will be purer and shine brighter than 
ever. 

There is no need either to defend or to denounce the old or- 
thodoxy, but it is important to understand the nature of the ideal of 
orthodoxy and to propound on this basis a new conception of ortho- 
doxy which is the only possible ground of a reconciliation of Reli- 
gion with Science. Agnosticism will not save us, and blind faith 
has no warrant, but we must broaden both our science and our reli- 
gion until our religion becomes scientific, and our science religious. 
On the one hand, we must scientifically and fearlessly investigate 
the eternal psychical, social, and cosmic facts upon which religion 
rests; and on the other hand, we must recognise the divinity of scien- 
tific truth, imbue it with religious devotion, and seek its religious 
significance. 

How often has Religion been denounced in the name of Science 
as superstition, and how often has Science been pilloried in the 
name of Religion as ungodly and profane! Scientists may err and 
religious doctrines may be wrong, but Science cannot be anti-reli- 
gious and Religion cannot be anti-scientific ; for what is Science 
but the search for truth, according to the best, the most reliable, 
and most accurate methods of investigation, and what is Religion 
but the love of truth applied to practical life ! 

It is understood that we must be on our guard not to accept 
the opinion of a scientist as genuine Science, yet we should not de- 
nounce Science itself or the principles of Science. However much 
we may distrust the calculation of an example, and the logical con- 
clusions of a syllogism, we cannot question the reliability of arith- 
metic or the trustworthiness of logic. 

Such is the narrowness of our traditional conceptions of Science 
and Religion, that both are sought in their externalities. Religion 
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is defined as a belief in dogmas, or as worship of one or several 
~ gods, or as the practice of ceremonies, such as incense burning, bap- 
tising, and mass-reading, while Science is described as a mere col- 
lecting, classifying, and collating of facts. And it is noteworthy 
that there are scientists who misunderstand the spirit of Science 
and there are clergymen who have no idea of the meaning of reli- 
gion. How is that possible? Indeed it is natural ; for the routine 
workers in both fields are so preoccupied with the exact observation 
of their traditional practices that they become absolutely unfit to 
understand the significance of their professions in the universal 
economy of mankind. 

And can there be any doubt about the cause of the conflict be- 
tween a one-sided Science and a one-sided Religion? The cause of 
the conflict is on the one hand the paganism of those who, forgetful 
of the fact that dogmas are symbols, urge a belief in the letter, 
which inextricably implicates them more and more in absurdities 
until they begin to hate reason and decry the light of science be- 
cause it blinds their eyes. On the other hand we are confronted 
with a lack of trust in truth that is widely spread among the men of 
science. There are many scientists who judge religious questions 
from their Jimited field of inquiry, and imagine that the lower spheres 
of nature are the whole of nature. Chemistry is expected to solve 
the problems of psychology, morality is subsumed under zodlogy, 
and science is identified with materialism. Man because he is an 
animal is supposed to be a beast. This is no exaggeration, for 
such and similar statements have been actually made by prominent 
naturalists. No wonder that, where such a confusion of thought 
prevails those who set their trust in the letter of their sacred tradi- 
tions will glory in the bankruptcy of science as being the best evi- 
dence of the truth of religion, while science will fall a prey to ag- 
nosticism and pessimism. No lesser authority than Huxley pro- 
nounced the dreary theory that nature and the laws of nature, in- 
cluding the laws that govern the social relations of man, are in- 
trinsically immoral. 

Here is not the place to refute the self-contradictory argument 
of those who rejoice in the alleged bankruptcy of Science and vainly 
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attempt by logical fallacies to prove the fallaciousness of reason. 
Suffice it to say that the extinction of the light of Science will never 
make Religion brighter. The moon is better seen when the sun is 
hidden ; but if you extinguish the sun, even the moon will cease to 
shine.. By rendering the Logos illogical, you not only make Science 
impossible, but also change Religion into the superstition of mere 
traditionalism. The acceptance or rejection of Science means the 
parting path between genuine Religion and superstition. 

What is Science that, in the name of Religion, it should be 
abused and denounced? Science formulates the facts of our expe- 
rience in natural laws; it searches for and describes the eternal of 
nature. Thus science is the embodiment of the immutable world- 
order of the Logos that was in the beginning, of God in His revela- 
tion, and truly, ‘‘this is the stone which was set at naught of the 
builders, which is become the head of the corner.” (Acts, IV., 11.) 

Science offers a description of experience from which the purely 
subjective elements have been discarded. Science eliminates sen- 
timent, passions, and prejudice, and undertakes to establish objec- 
tive truth. Science drops the human of man; it liberates him from 
the limitations of the senses, and reveals before his mental vision 
the secret inter-relation of cause and effect, and the order of immu- 
table laws. In a word, Science is superhuman; it is the Jacob’s 
ladder, which at its bottom touches the world of sense, while its top 
reaches into the heaven of spirit. 

Whenever God speaks to man, it is not in the earthquake of 
bigotry or dogma, nor in the fire of fanaticism, but he comes in the 
still small voice, and the still small voice is heard in Science, for 
Science is an utter surrender of what we wish to believe to a recogni- 
tion of the actual fact. Science is a hushing of all thought of self, 
so as to give room to a calm contemplation of truth. 

If you want a Religion that is truly catholic, let it be in accord 
with Science. 

Catholic is that which i. universally acceptable, and what is 
more catholic than Science? For the establishment of a Catholic 
Religion, therefore, we must select the objectivity of scientific truth 
as the cornerstone. This and nothing else is the eternal Logos 
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which is exemplified in the noble lives of the prophets, and the in- 
carnation of which constitutes the sonship of God. ‘This and noth- 
ing else is the basis of Religion; and no man can lay another foun- 
dation. 

Science is sometimes erroneously supposed to be a human in- 
vention; it is represented as the truth of man, which is contrasted 
to the divine revelation of religious dogmas as being the truth of 
God. But Science is not of human make; Science cannot be 
fashioned by man as he pleases ; Science is stern and unalterable ; 
it is a revelation which cannot be invented but must be discovered. 
There is a holiness in mathematics, and there is ethics in the mul- 
tiplication-table. On the other hand, dogmas such as the various 
churches have formulated‘as their platforms, are the expressions of 
human opinions. They have been framed by the religious leaders 
of the past and have been accepted or rejected through majority de- 
cisions of so-called cecumenical councils. They are, I grant, sacred 
documents of what our ancestors thought to be the truth; they have 
been cast in the mould of mighty personalities, but they are merely 
a reflexion of the spirit of their age, including all its noble aspira- 
tions and shortcomings. 

Our traditions and the formulations of belief, as set forth in the 
Credos of former centuries, are unquestionably important state- 
ments; they must be considered and reconsidered, and are in a 
sense authoritative, as coming from men whom we respect, but they 
are not a final decision of all problems; they possess no absolute 
authority and can bind neither our reason nor our conscience. It 
is our sacred duty to revise them again and again in the light of 
that direct revelation of truth which is always and constantly acces- 
sible to man. Man can find salvation only through a scrupulous 
self-examination and a right comprehension of the events of life. 


If you find traditional formulations of faith acceptable, let them 


stand on the same principle as scientific truths. Scientific truths are 
always liable to revision, and no scientist makes the slightest objec- 
tion to having his propositions revised. Why should theologians do 
so? Scientific truths once rightly formulated need shun no criticism, 
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since upon re-examination they will be corroborated; and, if they 
be misunderstood or forgotten, they can be rediscovered. 

Science, it is true, appears as an enemy of the old dogmatism, 
which to the unthinking made religion easy. Science discredits 
blind faith and rejects the trust in the letter. It may destroy many 
long-cherished prejudices that have become dear to us. But if a 
dogma cannot stand scientific criticism, if it is not true, how can it 
comfort us? Let a dogma that is untrue go, and have trust in truth. 
The truth, whatever it be, let us be assured, will be the best. 
Truth is better than the most beautiful dream, and, if truth appears 
bitter at first sight, let us be patient. If Science destroys, it is sure 
to give us something better. 

While dogmas, viz., the platforms of the various churches, are 
man-made, we should not forget that they nevertheless reflect the 
truth of a revelation that is superhuman. They may not be true in 
their letter, yet are they full of meaning. The truths of this meaning 
appear in a new light with every advance of civilisation and will be 
better understood at every stage reached by Science. Let us always 
bear in mind that Religion, although it must be one with Science, is 
not Science ; the province of Religion is the broad field of practical 
life, and its aim is to teach moral truths to the masses, not by proving 
them in logical deductions, but by explaining them in allegories, and 
the symbolic nature of ecclesiastical dogmas has never been doubted 
except by'the most narrow-minded dogmatists. The Church actually: 
calls the confession of faith a ‘‘symbolum,” and Christ declared that 
he spoke in parables only. It is a perversion of the fundamental 
meaning of our religious revelation to demand a belief in the letter 
where confessedly from the beginning nothing but a symbolic expres- 
sion of a deeper mystery was offered? 

Neither the prophets, nor Christ, nor the apostles ever intended 
to set up a system of revelation that should be contrary to Science. 
It is true that they proclaimed many truths which the sages of their 
time did not grasp,—love of enemies and charity; but.a deeper com- 
prehension of the facts of life proved that, upon the whole, their 
ethical injunctions were right in spite of their apparent impractica- 
bility. 
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Let us not be afraid to analyse religion. Do not think that if 
the nature of the symbol is explained, nothing will be left. If the 
myth is understood, we become acquainted with the truth itself, 
which we formerly had merely seen as through a glass, darkly, in 
the tinsel deckings of poetic imagery. 

Authority is sometimes contrasted with Argument, and the 
weight of a name is proffered to check the boldness of progressive 
thought. But there is no sense in speaking of Authority as opposed 
to Reason ; for if by Authority is meant the confidence which we 
have in a person, what is it but our respect for the soundness of his 
judgment? Indeed, there is no authority of person; all authority 
is ultimately the authority of provable truth ; it is the authority of 
Science, and rests upon the superpersonal authority of the divine 
Logos. 

To praise Authority at the expense of Science and Reason is like 
accepting a greenback and repudiating the gold which the green- 
back represents. An unredeemable greenback is a mere scrap of 
paper, and authority not based upon experience that can critically 
be tested and verified by renewed experience, is a mere usurpation 
of power. There is no genuine authority which when analysed is 
not reducible to experience, and as science is systematised experi- 
ence, we should think that there is no sense in the contrast between 
Science and Authority. 

While we must insist on the recognition of the authority of 
Science, we should not be blind to the great preference of Religion 
in having been the first to point out that justice is more powerful 
than violence, and charity stronger than vengeance. At present, 
Religion being naturally conservative is lagging behind Science, but 
there was a time when Science was lagging behind Religion. Reli- 
gious prophets have in former ages propounded moral ideals, sternly 
demanding their practical application, the rationality of which the 
scientists of the time were not sufficiently advanced to prove. Re- 
ligion anticipated many moral truths which modern Science is only 
now beginning to understand. When commending Science as the 
ultimate criterion of truth, let us not forget the great service which 
Religion rendered while Science was still in its swaddling clothes! 
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To sum up: any faith that is irreconcilable with Science is 
doomed. He who rejects Science blights the life of Religion. For 
the spirit of genuine Religion is the same as the spirit of genuine 
Science. Science is a divine revelation. Contempt for science and 
a deliberate suppression of reason is an intellectual sin ; it is the 
sin against the spirit which cannot be forgiven, but must, if per- 
sisted in, ultimately lead to eternal perdition. 

Therefore, what we need most dearly is Orthodoxy, but let our 
Orthodoxy be genuine. 


EDITOR. 





- THE FIFTH GOSPEL. 


VERY revelation granted to man is at the outset denounced as 
atheistic and sacrilegious. The flash that follows the ‘ Let 
there be light ” sadly changes the faces of the gods, whether they 
be the Dagons born of man’s fingers, or the Dogmas of his fancy, as 
they stand in their twilight shrines, thick with the smoke of incense 
or hazy with the “dim religious light” of mystic contemplation. 
Not only this, but the dazzling glare pains to the blinding-point the 
eye of faith until the familiar features, nay, even the majestic out- 
lines of the Divine Form seem utterly lost, and it is little wonder 
that the shuddering cry goes up, ‘‘Great Pan is dead!” The in- 
stant impulse, almost too strong to be resisted, is to turn the back 
upon the light which has wrought this havoc, declare it a bale-fire, 
an ignis fatuus, a lying illumination, and thus save both eyes and 
theology. There is plenty of darkness left to construct another 
shrine. And this is the course usually taken in point of fact, but is 
it wisest, not to say bravest, or manliest? Whoever follows it, 
proves himself to have been worshipping, zo¢ the Deity, but his 
own pet conception of Him ; Light cannot alter Being, only its ap- 
pearance. And yet ‘‘ Thou that destroyest the law and the proph- 
ets” is the denunciation hurled at every new light-bringer. 

A courageous few, however, turn and unshrinkingly face the 
dazzling ray of golden sunlight which has shot unbidden across the 
purple twilight of the sanctuary, proudly secure that whatever is 
true cannot be altered, whatever is untrue is unworthy of their 
homage. As ever the bravest course is the happiest, and although 
the shrine is seen shattered and empty, while the rich vestments, 
brain-woven and fancy-dyed, with which, with unconscious irony , 
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divinity has been ‘‘adorned,” lie folded upon the floor like the 
grave-clothes at the feet of Lazarus, yet the roof is found to have 
been but a veil of twilight and shadows, and heaven above is re- 
vealed. 

And as their glad eyes gaze up into the sapphire, star-sprinkled 
vault, they are again aware of a Presence of far lovelier, though 
vaguer outline, and though more remote, of a grandeur never be- 
fore conceived. 

This is peculiarly true of that great burst of eternal truth which 
broke upon the world chiefly through the work and genius of 
Charles Darwin. Its dawning was heralded by a shudder and a 
shriek from every pew and pulpit, and ‘‘Darwinism” became a 
synonym for blasphemy. Its truth was vehemently denied, its 
logic mercilessly ridiculed, its ‘‘debasing tendencies” furiously de- 
nounced. It was to be given no quarter, for if tolerated for a mo- 
ment it would utterly destroy every vestige not only of religion, but 
of the religious spirit, and yet I venture to herald it to-day as the 
long-missing ‘‘Fifth Evangel,” ‘‘The Gospel according to Dar- 
win.” Instead of destroying the religious spirit, it reanimates it, 
and places it upon stronger foundations than ever before. 

This may seem an extravagant and extraordinary statement, 
but it can be shown to be far from unfounded. In the first place, it 
restores the grand unity of the universe, and proves the fundamen- 
tal harmony of its conflicting forces. There is no hanging in the 
balance between the forces of good and evil, no perilous and often 
doubtful conflict between a beneficent World Spirit and a malevo- 
lent one: no such thing as abstract or essential ‘‘evil”: nothing but 
a magnificent scheme of glorious progress through conflict. Storm 
and darkness, hunger and cold, war and wanderings, nay, even 
pestilence and famine, are seen to be spurs to progress, mothers of 
invention, and the stern nurses of all the virtues. Never has the 
doctrine of the Old Gospel that ‘‘all things work together for good 
to them that love the Good” received such tremendous endorse- 
ment. Instead of gazing upon a world of blind, remorseless chance, 
or inevitable fate,.so full of cruelty, injustice, and. needless suffer- 
ing, as to absolutely require the conception or invention of ‘‘another 
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world,’’ to'even partially remedy its inequalities, the Darwinist sees 
all things and all forces moving steadily forward in one grand and 
gloriously beneficent scheme of advancement. Nature’s only and 
unvarying war-cry is ‘‘Excelsior !” 

The old Evangelists did at times catch glimpses of this truth 
from the mountain-peaks of their loftiest spiritual raptures, but it 
was soon lost sight of in the mist of the valley and fog of the fen, 
into which the churches were plunged in that palsied time which 
heralded the death of the great Roman Empire. 

- None of them, however, even dreamed of a light which should 
reveal a harmony and an order in that far more bitter, more hope- 
less and perplexing conflict which is incessantly present in the soul 
of man itself. Even to Paul’s magnificent intellect, the only pos- 
sible result is that one of the.conflicting forces must and inevitably 
will utterly destroy the other. ‘‘ The carnal mind is enmity against 
God, and is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed ‘can it be. 
... To be carnally minded is death.” In the mild radiance of the 
Fifth Gospel even this struggle, like every other, is seen to surely 
and inevitably result in progress, to which both forces are abso- 


lutely necessary. The ‘‘enmity” between them is merely that be- 
tween the steam-chest and the driving-wheel in the great engine, or, 
more accurately, between the panting young giant in the cyli#der 
and the piston-rod, each fiercely asserting itself against the ot..er, 
and between them driving the great wheel. Browning has caught 
the same ray of dawn when he cries: 


‘‘As the bird wings and sings 
Let us cry, ‘‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


Our passions and appetites are seen to be the great driving 
forces of our nature, and even the term ‘‘animal,” as applied to 
them, carries with it no stigma of degradation ; on the contrary, it 
suggests much that is brave, faithful, and self-denying. By far the 
longest, and not by any means the least noble part of our pedigree 
lies outside of the human family. 

One of Darwin’s greatest services was the proving that our 
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moral impulses are derived, not from education nor external revela- 
tion, nor from the cold calculations and experimental deductions of 
‘‘ refined selfishness,” according to either Bentham or Spencer, but 
from the warm and beautiful family affections, those ties of blood, 
whose golden links are alike binding upon the dove upon its nest, 
the deer in its covert, the lioness in her lair, and the mother by the 
hearthstone. The courage, the patience, the cheerfulness, the af- 
fections, that are in us are just as essentially ‘‘carnal” as are the 
‘¢lusts of the flesh” and the ‘‘ pride of life,’”? and what is more, are 
more numerous and more powerful. Our deepest and strongest in- 
stincts in the long run are found to be on the side of ‘‘ right.” 

The most exquisite result of this perception is a delicious sense 
of harmony and sympathy with nature and all that she contains. 
The world is no longer either ‘‘ vile”? or ‘‘ unfriendly ”’ in either its 
human or its physical aspects. ‘‘The Prince of the Power of it” has _ 
disappeared ; all men of all. races become brethren upon the com- 
mon ground of the great, noble, primitive instincts, and even the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air are glowing with that 
‘¢touch of nature" which ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.”” The only 
thing in it that we could profitably alter is our own conceited, baby- 
ish selves. 

Another proof of the inspiration of the Fifth Gospel is the calm 
and rational view which it enables us to take of death. To remove 
the fear of this has been a leading aim of all former revelations, but 
it is to be doubted whether they have not the rather intensified it, 
as they all unite in characterising it as the King of Terrors, the bit- 
terest of evils, and the great enemy of the race. 

The new light pierces these grisly, ghostly draperies, woven of 
fear and darkness, and shows behind them a gentle, painless, grandly- 
beneficent process of nature, by which the old is tenderly and rev- 


-erently laid away to dissolve and reappear in the new. 


Bracken dies and enriches the mold so that the anemone, vio- 
let, and the primrose may lift their dainty heads and scatter their 


‘perfume through copse and glen. Here is the Resurrection of the 


Body. Nothing is lost, but much is gained by the change. 
The Mexican aloe lives a century, scatters its myriad seeds, 
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then peacefully fades and dies, but its seeds take root upon its very 
grave, and give birth to other winged seeds, and so on through 
thousands of centuries: The vital spark has never once gone out, 
but burns with a brighter, richer, intenser glow in each succeeding 
generation. The primitive aloe is still alive and in a fuller, richer 
sense than ever before. This is Life Eternal, and what is better, Life 
Improving. Is not this a nobler, higher, more unselfish conception 
than that of an indefinite prolongation of our own petty, personal 
existence? This is an immortality worth having, for it provides for 
progress. 

We are immortal physically in the course of nature, and men- 
tally and morally in our influence, so far as this is for good. All 
that is true, all that is good in us and in our influence, will survive 
to all the ages: all that is false and base will be ruthlessly crushed 
and destroyed, ground into powder by the mills of the gods. It is 
not a question of whether we, as a whole, will be ‘‘saved”’ or ‘‘ lost” 
but of how much of us. 

Even if I have been heard this far without indignant interrup- 
tions, a dozen voices which can no longer be restrained, now burst 


out with the question, ‘‘ But what possible claim to the title of a 
‘Gospel,’ a ‘Good News,’ can be made by a revelation, the chief 
factor and very essence of whose ‘plan of salvation’ is a fierce con- 
flict of physical force, a contest of tooth and claw, in which of ne- 
cessity mere brute strength and selfishness must prove the victori- 


ous qualities? ”’ 

But is this last apparently self-evident conclusion, a logical 
one? It most emphatically is not! And, further, strange as it may 
seem, is flatly contradicted by the facts. Not only has the decrease 
of selfishness and the growth of the affections been one of the most 
prominent features in the upward development of the forms of being, 
but it has also been a most important factor in that progress. The 
supremacy of intelligence in the struggle for existence is universally 
admitted, and the chief training-school, if not the very birth-place 
of this intelligence, is in the care for others, first inspired by pa- 
rental affection. 

Nothing but the lowest degree of intelligence or development 
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is possible without affection. The crocodile, the shark, and the 
viper are models, not only of cruelty and ferocity, but of stupidity 
and dulness. It is no mere coincidence that that great kingdom of 
living forms whose distinguishing and proudest characteristic is the 
possession of a milk-gland (a purely aétruistic organ) should far out- 
rank all others in beauty, vigor, and cerebral development. If they 
could be said to have any rivals in this last characteristic, it would 
be those patient but brilliant little toilers, the ants and the bees, 
whose whole existence is literally a slavery to, or martyrdom for, 
others. 

War and conflict are extraordinary breeders of intelligence, but 
co-operation and protection are even greater. Not only are mam- 
mals far superior to all the other classes of life of living forms be- 
cause they suckle their young, instead of leaving them to the tender 
mercies of the waves and the sun, but among them by far the most 
intelligent and most secure from hostile attack are those which 
group themselves together in more or less firmly-organised packs 
or herds. 

Compare for a moment the dog, the horse, the elephant, with 
the tiger, the bear, the wild boar. Indeed an accurate classification 
of the intelligence and perfection of-living forms could be made 
upon the basis of the degree of care they take of their offspring, and 
of unselfish interest in their kind. The same truth holds good 
through the different grades of the human family itself. The mere 
fact that the weak cannot command justice, not only stamps any 
tribe as barbarous, but just as certainly keeps it so, and as we go 
down the scale, we finally reach a point where justice, humanity, 
and even family affection sink to the very lowest ebb, and with them 
inexorably culture, intelligence, and fighting power. The very name 
of the ‘‘man-of-the-woods,” the ‘‘homo silvaticus,” ‘‘salvage,” 
‘«savage”’ has become a synonym for cruelty and ferocious indiffer- 
ence to the rights of others. The savage is the very incarnation of 
aggression, remorseless selfishness, the dcau ideal of the man most 
likely to ‘‘ survive in the struggle for existence” according to pop- 
ular and theological conception, but does that make him even the 
best fighting-man in the world? The question answers itself. A 
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mere handful of civilised troops can scatter swarms of savage bow- 
men or even riflemen, simply by virtue of their confidence in one 
another. Selfishness is a great force, but affection is a greater. 
Sweetness, and. light, and love, and beauty abound in the higher 
types, both animal and human, because they are emphatically the 
winning qualities in the upward struggle. 

Stronger far than the crashing sweep of the hurricane or the 
thunderous rush of the storm-stirred Atlantic, keener and more pen- 
etrating than the blackest and bitterest frost or the jagged spear of 
the lightning is the sweet, golden sunshine, the loveliest and the 
strongest thing in the world. Beauty and morality are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves in the fiercest struggle without any 
assistance from either academies or religions. 

Let no one, however, imagine for a moment that a flabby es- 
theticism or weak amiability can fill the requirements for survival. 
Far from it. Valuable and powerful as are love and beauty, the 
one virtue which is absolutely indispensable, and separated from 
which they are of little avail, is courage ; clear, indomitable, inex- 
haustible. Though the former are unquestionably the controlling and 
moulding influences of progress, the latter is the great positive mo- 
tive force. The one unpardonable sin is cowardice. Kind inten- 
tions, without the courage to carry them into effect, are of but little 
value either to their object or their possessor. Courage is not only 
the basis, but the very mother of the virtues. The thoroughly brave 
man is almost never cruel, treacherous, or untruthful. Its absence 
is not only the provoker, but the very essence of the majority of the 
vices. It is cowardice that literally makes the liar, the cheat, the 
traitor; courage, the Washington, the patriot, the reformer. 

In spite of his harsh features and rude manners, this fierce, 
reckless, battle-loving, but warm-hearted old Titan is clearly the 
chief of all the virtues, instead of a creature to be ignored or even 
discountenanced, except in certain ‘‘moral” forms, as he is regarded 
by that effeminate and rose-water essence which many Christians 
extract from the Fourth Gospel. 

One of the strongest claims of the Fifth Gospel is the light 
which it throws upon that problem, ‘ The Origin and Relations of 
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Evil.” By its rays evil is seen, and can even be demonstrated to 
be mainly one of the necessary accompaniments of the development 
of Good into Better. If movement is to occur, it must be possible 
in all directions, and the power of advancing inevitably carries with 
it the possibility of retreat. The possibility of growth must include 
that of decay. Evil is the shadow thrown by the sunlight of the good. 
Good is positive and absolute ; evil is negative and relative. Almost 
every evil, viewed broadly and attentively, is seen to be at bottom 
mainly a relative or temporary absence of good, and in many cases, 
repulsive as it may be at first sight, to be ultimately beneficent in 
its nature. 

More than this, much of what we term evil is a necessary part 
of the scheme of progress. To use a mechanical illustration, not 
only is falling an indispensable corollary of, or antithesis to, rising, 
but also an essential factor in forward motion. That incarnate 
poetry of motion, the flight of the lordly eagle, consists of a quick, 
short dash, with a few score strokes of his powerful wings toa dizzy 
height, followed by a circling, swooping, triumphant descent on 
motionless, outstretched pinions, a veritable riding upon the wings 
of the wind, covering half a country-side in its sweep. Here pro- 
gress is attained, not so much by the rise, as by the long, sweeping 
descent which follows it, and 40th movements are alike indispen- 
sable. ' 

To soar aloft merely to brave the eye of the sun-god, or to ex- 
cite the admiration and reverence of the rest of the feathered tribes, 
as the classic myth of the kingly bird supposes, would be simply a 
fruitless and foolish waste of energy; and yet in the spiritual realm, 
many a pinnacle of saintliness, many a state of ecstasy, has been 
attained from highly similar motives, and proved equally barren of 
results. Much of what we term absolute good would be sterile un- 
less mixed with apparent evil. The whole process of human loco- 
motion, not only physical but mental, is literally a series of inter- 
rupted falls. Our only chance of advancing is to. fall.in the right 
direction and keep at it. Our only struggle should be, not to avoid 
falling, but to fall forward. 

Of all the innumerable forms of evil probably none is so obtru- 
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sively self-evident, or so universally denounced and deplored by 
philosophers of every system, priests of every creed, and observers 
of every age, as pain. On its presence and frequency alone have 
been founded most of the doubts and denials of the goodness of 
God, or the benevolence of the universe. It is generally accepted 
as almost pure evil, and by its mere presence, a standing reflexion 
upon. the intelligence and competence of the Great Architect. The 
sight, or even thought, of suffering is abhorrent to us, and we are 
sure that ‘‘ Providence”? ought not to ‘‘ permit” it in any form. 
But is not this, after all, a somewhat short-sighted and childish way 
of regarding the question? Pain is indeed hard to bear, and harder 
to look upon, but is there no harvest which its sharp sickle reaps? 
Of a surety there is, and a golden one, which can be gathered by no 
other means. 

First and foremost of all, pain is the great danger-signal of na- 
ture, the spark struck from the clash of the organism against its 
environment. Heed its warning, avoid or remove its cause, and all 
will be:well; neglect it, and a worse thing will befall us. It isthe 
cry of the frightened tissues for help, and there is usually plenty of 
time for this to reach them if we send promptly on hearing the 
alarm. Without pain, in times of danger, we should be half dead 
before we knew we were ill. Cut the nerve which supplies a rab- 
bit’s eye and lids with common sensation, leaving everything else 
untouched, and what is the result? The eye soon becomes suffused, 
then the crystal cornea becomes clouded, next inflamed, and finally 
suppuration sets in, and the eye is lost. What can have caused 
this, for the sight was still perfect, the lids uninjured and active as 
ever, and the circulation unimpaired? Simply the fact that sensa- 
tion being destroyed and pain prevented, the lids did not know 
when or how to close, nor the lachrymal glands when to secrete, 
and the delicate cornea was dried and cracked by the air and rasped 
by the dust till it blazed up into fatal inflammation. The presence 
of pain is distressing, but its absence is fatal. 

Again, it is impossible from a philosophic point of view to ig- 
nore the fact that pain, or the dread of it, has been, and yet is, an 
extraordinary, a most powerful and constant stimulus to progress. 
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Take for instance the milder forms of it, known as discomfort, such 
as hunger, cold, etc., and what an important part of our actions do 
they even yet determine. How much work would we do if we were 
suddenly removed from all fear of them? Fully two-thirds of the 
turrets and battlements of that magnificent pile which we call mod- 
ern civilisation have been reared under the lash of these stern but 
beneficent task-masters. Considered as a motive power alone, hun- 
ger has few equals. 

If necessity be the mother of invention, then pain is the father 
of scientific discovery. -So long as the influences of our surround- 
ings and the workings of our own internal mechanism are produc- 
tive of pleasurable or indifferent sensations, we are content to lie at 
ease, like a basking cat in the sun, or like the lotus-eaters ‘‘ careless 
of gods and men,” without troubling our heads for a moment about 
the nature, structure, or causes of these things. ‘‘ Let well enough 
alone”’ is our motto. Let discomfort occur, however, and we are 
at once acutely interested in finding out all about them, and science 
is born. The healthy man doesn’t know he has such a thing as a 
stomach, the dyspeptic doesn’t know he has anything else. In the 
realm of morals, the ‘‘sweetness”’ of the ‘‘uses of adversity” has 
been universally admitted, while in that part of the physical field 
which terms itself the spiritual, the value, nay, even essential, meri- 
toriousness of suffering has been so sadly exaggerated, that I almost 
fear to bring discredit upon my argument by alluding to it. 

And here is where the Fifth Gospel gently but decidedly parts 
company with the Fourth. Although it goes even further in the 
direction of proving the necessity and even the beneficence of pain, 
it stops far short of exalting mere suffering into a virtue, or regard- 
ing it as the dominant and commonest element in the lot of man- 


kind. The essential benefit of pain lies in the avoidance of its cause, 
and the reward is to be reaped from the thorny barrens of discom- 
fort by determined effort and incessant struggle and not by tame 
and pulpy submission. It has no sympathy whatever with the 
morbid delusion that suffering is fer se purifying and exalting, and 
the mere endurance of it a grace; still less that the submission to 
it is the one principal duty of man. It declines to regard this sun- 
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kissed, grass-carpeted, flower-gemmed world of ours as a ‘‘vale 
of tears” or ‘‘ wilderness of woe,” and instead of holding that the 
more disagreeable anything is, the more likely it is to be ‘‘ good for 
us,” it would deem the fact of any object or action being repugnant 
to our natural tastes and instincts as at least good presumptive evi- 
dence of its injuriousness. 

It furnishes a scientific and rational basis for Pestalozzi’s dic- 
tum that ‘ we do not desire certain things because we believe them 
to be good, but we hold them to be good because we instinctively 
desire them.” It unhesitatingly declares enjoyment (harmony with 
environment) to be the normal condition of organised being, suffer- 
ing the abnormal—comfort the rule, pain the exception; in short, 
our appetites, impulses, and instincts are the exquisite fruits of the 
experience of myriads of ancestral generations. If anything about 
us be divine, they emphatically are, and may be, freely, boldly, joy- 
fully followed—instead of sternly repressed and distorted. 

That strange distortion of the teachings of the Master known 
as orthodox Christianity, which is really a mixture of one-fourth 
Christ, one-fourth Paul, and one-half pure superstition, regards our 
passions and appetites as our chiefest enemies, necessary evils, only 
valuable for the discipline gained in fighting them, permits their in- 
dulgence only under protest and with a sort of an air of sneaking 
apology, and would like to crush them out entirely were it not for 
the trifling drawback that life itself would be destroyed in the pro- 
cess. And even this consideration has been, alas, no bar to its zeal, 
especially in the case of other people. From this belief more than 
from any other have sprung those dark and disgraceful shadows of 
monasticism, self-torture, and persecution, which have always dogged 
and too often utterly dimmed its shining course. 

Nature’s revenge for this contemptuous treatment of her heralds 
and prophets is swift and signal, and the carrying out of this belief 
must logically, and always has, resulted in either -asceticism or hy- 
pocritical licentiousness, and generally in both. . 

From the standpoint of the Darwinist, our passions are our 
best friends and trustiest servants, and our instincts and appetites 


our safest guides. The one may be humored too far, and the other 
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followed too blindly; but in the long run they will -be found to have 
done us at least ten times as much good as harm. Like Solomon's 
‘‘ virtuous woman,” they will ‘‘do us good and not.evil all the days 
of our life.” This once recognised, the pleasure which comes from 
their legitimate gratification becomes something to be freely and 
frankly enjoyed as a mark of nature’s approval, instead of a thing to 
be ashamed of, acknowledged with ae and indulged in with 
grave misgivings. 
In short, joy becomes as integral a part of the Fifth Gospel as 
grief is of the Fourth. 
The grand old Greek ‘joy of living”? comes back in broader, 
manlier, more enduring form, and is of itself a sufficient reason for 
existing. Once more the mellow glow of the golden sunlight be- 
comes the smile of the great heart of the universe. The mist-wreath 
upon the blue mountain, the silver flash of the rushing river between 
the rich green of the reeds, the gorgeous, crimson pageantry of the 
hosts of heaven in the western sky, and the amethyst. light in the 
eye of woman, are but reflexions of His beauty; the warbling of 
birds, the song of the wind in the pine-forests, and the murmuring 
of pebbly brooks, are the echoes of the music of the spheres, and 
the joyous response which all these stir up in us is part of the grand 
sympathy of the universe, the love between those of one blood and 
one lineage. Nor does ‘‘ Lebenslust” stop here: far from it. Deeper, 
but even sweeter and more lasting than any of these is the stern joy 
of battle, the warm throb which answers the touch of the frost-king, 
the breath of the storm-wind, the dash of the salt spray over the 
bulwarks, the plunge of the frantic steed. Best of all, the glorious 
ecstasy of taking our lives between our teeth, and looking danger 
and death in the face, of daring everything in defence of our loved 
ones, the fierce music of the clash of swords, and the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the sweet ‘‘smell of the battle afar off.” Life is a brave, red- 
blooded, warm-hearted, joyous thing, which needs no sickly phan- 
tasmic ‘‘after-world ” to render it worth the living: 


Woops Hutcuinson. 


University or Iowa. 














LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


The view which regards psychology as the groundwork of 
philosophy is by no meansa recent one. The votaries of psycho- 
logical research to-day, however, uphold this view in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense from what ‘was customary a hundred and fifty years 
ago. At that time thinkers were pervaded with the idea that it was 
possible to find in psychology, ‘‘as the natural science of inward 
experience,” a court of last appeal for many hotly-agitated problems 
of epistemology and metaphysics. To-day considerable scepticism 
reigns among psychologists regarding the epistemological value of 
inward experience and self-observation ; inquirers are now bent on 
introducing in their stead objective observation and experiment, 
and they value the investigations of psychology less for their ‘mme- 
diate furtherment of other branches of philosophy than for the 
promising glimpses which they afford, for the first time, of exact 
though meagre results relative to laws of mental life. The use 
of experiment in psychological questions, in itself attractive, renders 
possible the union of several minds in the solution of accurately 
defined problems, as also the mutual verification of the whole sub- 
ject under inquiry, of the methods employed, and of the results ob- 
tained. All this makes experiment appear as expressly designed 
for the professional pursuit of this branch of knowledge, according 
to the precedent of the other experimental natural sciences. The 
psychological laboratory has become one of the instruments of a 
well equipped university. 

The more numerous and ramified, now, the special investiga- 
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tions growing out of this method become, the more imperative does 
the necessity appear of occasionally systematising and condensing 
the results. Such a rallying-point Wundt’s Physiological Psychology 
has been since its first appearance. Each new edition has sought 
to keep pace with the latest researches. But plan and groundwork 
of any book constitute after all an intellectual organism, which, 
although it can develop as a whole, yet in individual parts cannot 
sustain its growth at the expense of the whole. Some such idea as 
this perhaps suggested OswaLp Kiipe’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie. 
After the fourth edition of Wundt’s celebrated work and the second 
German edition of Héffding’s Psychology, this is perhaps the most 
important collective treatise of the subject which we have. 

A comparison with the two last-mentioned works will show 
clearly the character of Kiilpe’s book. What distinguishes Kilpe 
from Wundt is, briefly stated, the absence of a physiological and 
neurological part. He treats only of psychical phenomena; con- 
sidering neurological phenomena only in so far as they are indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the experimental investigations. 
This is not a difference in point of view, at least as far as principles 
are concerned, but simply a division of labor. Kilpe is a pupil of 
Wundt’s, and upon the whole represents perfectly the latter’s views, 
although deviating from him in minor details. Most of his earlier 
researches were prosecuted in Wundt’s psychological laboratory 
and published in the latter’s Philosophische Studien. The book may 
be termed, therefore, a direct positive outgrowth of the purely psy- 
chological part of Wundt’s work. It contains a description and 
verification of experimental methods, and embraces the whole psy- 
chology of the senses, of representations, and of attention, ‘through- 
out applying the vast stores of material accumulated by recent ob- 
servations. The range of the book is precisely coextensive with 
that of the new experimental psychology, into the methods and 
results of which it affords a valuable insight. But we miss that rich 
and kaleidoscopic portrayal of the psychical life in all its manifold 
phases, that broad and deep outlook over the whole domain of 
philosophy, which the solution of psychological problems inevitably 
affords—all recognised merits of the expositions which Héffding, 
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and, within more modest limits, the editor of Zhe Monist’ in his 
book Zhe Soul of Man, have given. ; 
’ * Pn * 

As an attempt at advancing psychology from the opposite side, 
namely, by purely neurological research, is to be noted a recent 
work by SicmunD Exner, the successor of Briicke to the chair of 
physiology in the University of Vienna. The author is already well 
known by his two essays in Hermann’s widely used Handbook of 
Physiology, one of which treated of the cerebral cortex, and the 
other of the principal methods and results of psycho-physics. The 
first provoked considerable opposition; the second passes for an 
excellent survey of this difficult and intricate group of problems, 
although to-day it can no longer be regarded as exhaustive. Exner 
now appears before the public as the author of an undertaking 
which is likely to win the attention of every psychologist: Entwurf 
su einer phystologischen Erkldérung der psychischen Erscheinungen. 
(Part I, 1894.) The author regards it as his task ‘‘to trace back 
the most important psychical phenomena to the gradations of ex- 
citatory states of the nerves and nerve-centres, that is, to trace 
back everything that appears to us in consciousness as manifold- 
ness, to quantitative relations and to differences of the central con- 
nexions of nerves and centres, in other essential respects homo- 
geneous.” 

I am sorry to say that a deplorable misconception has crept 
into Exner’s book, as some remarks of the introduction clearly 
show. Exner is bent on reducing psychical phenomena to neuro- 
logical processes and imagines that, having succeeded in this, he 
will have explained them away as something superfluous, somewhat 
as the physiologists have done with vital force. What is the pur- 
port of this? Are the phenomena of consciousness a mere hypoth- 
esis which we make in order to explain to ourselves the physio- 
logical processes in the brain, or are they an immediate and certain 
fact,—indeed, the only immediate and certain fact that exists at 
all? The naive materialism of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies thought exactly as Exner does. 

Exner confounds the notions ‘‘soul” and ‘‘phenomena of con- 
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sciousness.” It is easy enough to explain away soul as an entity, 
just as we explain away vital force, or the nisus formativus, and 
other personified or hypostatised abstractions ; but not conscious- 
ness and its phenomena. These could not be abolished, even if we 
should succeed in rendering perfectly intelligible the processes by 
which psychical phenomena are produced by transformation from 
molecular transpositions in the nervous fibres and nerve-cells. But, 
as a fact, science has abandoned even the search after this secret. 
The law of causality holds between physical and physical, between 
psychical and psychical. But psychical and physical are not caus- 
ally connected together. What we have, are two aspects of one 
and the same actuality—an outward aspect and an inward aspect. 
This monistic theory demands; that every psychical act should have 
a physiological correlate in the central nervous system. For this 
indeed anatomy, physiology, and pathology have furnished over- 
whelming evidence in the course of the century. But we cannot 
rest content with this proof of the general functional dependence of 
psychical phenomena on the central nervous system. The pro- 
cesses of the central nervous system corresponding to the psychical 
phenomena must be exhibited in their actual relationship, and the 
general conception of the parallelism carried out in all its details. 

This is the sole practical and scientific sense of Exner’s ‘‘explana- 
tion” of psychical phenomena. The general impression of Exner’s 
work is, that neurology is still infinitely remote from what is here 
characterised as its main object. The phenomena of which he seeks 
to exhibit the neurological parallels, are voluntary movements and 
sensations, perceptions, representations, and acts of intelligence. 

It is certainly not an accident that in the same measure in which 
the book advances its contents grow more and more psychological 

and less and less physiological ; that the part which introspection 

plays becomes greater and greater, the range of objective observa- 

tion smaller and smaller, and the whole more and more theoretical. 

Exner is like a traveller who attempts to penetrate into a primitive 

forest without more than a general idea of the direction which he is 

going to follow. A hundred different paths besides his are possi- 

ble. Before special research has erected a line of signs and guide- 
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posts any real enlargement of our know%edge on this road is scarcely 
to be expected. 
‘ * . * 

An exceedingly welcome enrichment of the historical literature 
of the philosophical disciplines is the Geschichte der neueren deutschen 
Psychologie by Max Dessoir, Privatdocent in the University of Ber- 
lin. The first volume of this work appeared in 1894 and covers the 
period from ‘Leibnitz to Kant. The second volume is to treat of 
the psychology of speculative German idealism, and the third of the 
development of German psychology from Herbart to the present 
time. In view of the extremely slow progress of the excellent work 
of Hermann Siebeck (Giessen) on the General History of Psychol- 
ogy, which has only just reached the threshold of the modern epoch, 
Dessoir’s book meets an actual want of students. 

The present volume, the result of indefatigable industry and of 
the collation of exceedingly rich materials, is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of German rationalism and its philosophy, which 
although familiar in a general way, are very little studied in their 
detailed aspects. The author seeks to develop the psychological 
drift of this epoch from its historical and intellectual tendencies, 
and to follow out the effects of this psychology on the different di- 
rections of the intellectual life. Epistemology and esthetics, morals, 
law and pedagogics, the systems of medicine, the general views of 
life which obtained in that period: these are the special objective 
points of his disquisitions. 

Yet the historical import of the work is rivalled by its syste- 
matic significance. The comparatively close resemblance of the 
various systems suggested to the author the felicitous idea of reject- 
ing a chronological treatment of his subject and of condensing to- 
gether into two introductory chapters the purely literary and biblio- 
graphical matter, so as to leave space for elaborating the views of 
the various authors into a systematic exposition of the psychology 
of the period as a whole. He gives a chapter on fundamental prob- 
lems, which is followed by the subject of animal psychology, the 
extremely important doctrine of the psychical faculties, in all its 
manifold phases, and lastly, by the associational psychology. The 
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different authors and schools are all made to speak in their turn. 
Each one of these chapters offers a picture of the whole cycle of 
doctrines and controversies of the period. 

There is one feature of the work which will win for its author 
without doubt the gratitude of all foreign readers. He has incor- 
porated systematically and premeditatedly in his work, as much of 
the original materials as was necessary to make his book an author- 
itative repository of the sources. This will be fully appreciated 
when we state that a large proportion of the vast literature which 
his book has made use of is“not only forgotten, but, outside of a 
few German libraries like Munich, Géttingen, and Berlin, is also 
practically inaccessible. 

Dessoir’s book, now, may be characterised as a collection of 
systematically arranged excerpts from this literature. As such, it 
has not only a historical but also a material value for the psy- 
chologist. There is much patient analysis and excellent observa- 
tion in the psychology of the last century, and precisely because the 
psychology of the present has entered upon totally different paths, 
much useful material for its systematic elaboration can be extracted 
from these old investigations. 

* Mis ity ot 

Still another special philosophical science has noteworthy nov- 
elties to show. I refer to e¢hics. EExceedingly rich is the work of 
GEORGE SIMMEL, Privatdocent in the University of Berlin, entitled 
Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft (two volumes, Berlin, 1892-1893). 
We are informed by its subtitle that it is ‘‘A Criticism of the Fun- 
damental Notions of Ethics,” and in fact critical reflexions and psy- 
chological analysis by far outbalance the positive results, at least if 
we understand ethics in the old sense, which has prevailed almost 
universally until now, as essentially a normative science. The au- 
thor, of course, is expressly opposed to such a conception of ethics. 
He is of the opinion that up to now ethics has not gotten beyond 
the stage of abstract generality combined with homiletic discourse 
and the reflexions of so-called practical wisdom. For Simmel further 
progress of this science is to be anticipated only from an historico- 
psychological treatment of its principles. 
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I have the impression that the author has in mind here a con- 
dition of ethics which did exist in the past, but which does not ob- 
tain at present, at least not universally. The task which French 
positivism began has become, through the application of the prin- 
ciple of evolution to ethics, a universal and unavoidable require- 
ment. That task is the verification of the ethical norms by a broad 
and comprehensive induction, which shall exhibit clearly the facts 
of the moral history and the psychological inter-relationship of the in- 
dividual and society. No one who will take up the new ethical works 
of Herbert Spencer and Leslie Stephen, of Laas and Jhering, of 
Wundt and Héffding, can possibly have the impression of standing 
before the abstract generality of a pure ‘‘ ought,” which had fallen, 
as it were, from heaven, or of listening to the proclamation of a 
‘¢good’’ which has not found its justification in a retrospect over 
the whole historical and social development of humanity in the 
past. 

The author is undoubtedly correct when he says that the ad- 
vancement of ethics, such as we conceive it to-day, is dependent 
upon the development of science as a whole. Ethics is indeed not 
an isolated branch and needs for its construction the most varied 
materials, which must be gathered in the workshops of the psychol- 
ogist, ethnologist, the historian, sociologist, and political econo- 
mist. No one can be fruitfully engaged in all these fields at once. 
Yet, must we on that account renounce all claim to a universal 
elaboration and employment of these materials? This would be ex- 
actly the same mistake as saying that no discipline of logic nor 
theory of the methods of science could exist in the future, but only 
the methods of the separate branches ; the same mistake that makes 
its appearance again and again in the belief that the time will come 
when philosophy will be ousted by the collective methods and re- 
sults of the separate sciences. The more the division of the single 
spheres of knowledge is extended, the more will the necessity be felt 
of retaining or newly creating definite points of unity and reference. 

Yet these doubts in the horoscope which Simmel casts of ethics 
do not impair the value of the researches which he himself offers. 
What he proposes is the exact description and analysis of all the 
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complicated psychical facts and processes which answer to a few 
fundamental ethical notions. Simmel investigates the following 
cardinal conceptions: duty, egoism and altruism, ethical merit and 
ethical guilt, happiness in ethics, the categorical imperative, the 
unity and conflict of ends. All these conceptions play in every sys- 
tematic construction of ethics a more or less important part ; but 
the form and manner in which they are viewed is in most cases de- 
termined by the general suppositions from which the systematic ex- 
position starts. In this way some factors are strongly emphasised, 
others are neglected; ethical construction and true psychological 
connexion are not always in accord. 

Simmel’s contribution thus constitutes an outline of a thorough 
revision of our fundamental ethical notions. It is not a system, not 
even the rudiments of a system. His criticisms, however, are ex- 
tremely suggestive, and will yield rich returns to a person who seeks 
not so much results as profundity. And that not alone for ethical 
questions. For this introduction into the science of morals con- 
tains, on the one hand, much less ethics than one would expect, 
and on the other, much more than what is strictly ethical. It re- 
minds us in many respects of Schleiermacher’s talented work of the 
year 1803: Outlines of a Criticism of Past Theories of Ethics, by which 
this thinker prepared the way for his systematic works in the prov- 
ince of morals, and did much important service toward the forma- 
tion of ethical conceptions. 

* 4 * 

Totally different aims are pursued by ALExius MEINonGc, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Graz, Austria, in his Psychologisch-ethische 
Untersuchungen sur Werth- Theorie (1894). Meinong’s analysis, un- 
like that of Simmel, is not devoted to the critical examination of 
widely ramified and complicated relations of thought, but to the 


exact and determinate comprehension of a single, but central, prob- 
lem. This problem may be briefly stated as follows: ‘It is pro- 
posed to analyse and describe as exhaustively as possible the con- 
ception of value, or Werth, in all the varied significance which this 
notion has for ethics; from which analysis all the fundamental forms 
of elementary moral judgments are to be derived.” All considera- 
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tions of historical, anthropological, and evolutionary phenomena are 
here neglected. Nothing is sought except the simplest and most 
universal expression of the intrinsic laws of those special psychical 
phenomena which we call moral judgments. é 

The conception ‘‘ moral” for our author is a special case of the 
more general conception ‘‘ethical.” Meinong states the difference 
between the two notions as follows: ‘‘ Ethics investigates what con- 
stitutes, particularly in mutual relations, the value of man for man.” 
The object of moral valuation ‘‘is man’s impersonal participation, 
determined by his will, in the weal and woe of his fellowmen.” 

It remains an open question whether this distinction can lay 
claim to any permanent value. It serves the author as a convenient 
means of sharply delimiting the subject-matter of his investigations. 
Within the domain thus marked off, which Meinong calls the prov- 
ince of the good and the bad far excellence, arises now a whole series 
of possible volitional relations which Meinong undertakes to con- 
ceive as a totality and to expound in general terms according to 
their various functional relations. Here is first discussed the oppo- 
sition of Zgo and Alter, the weal and woe of the one as well as the 
other. By the side of these fundamental relations stand four cate- 
gories of moral valuation: the meritorious and the corre _< on the 
side of the morally good ; the condemnable and admissible on the 
side of the morally bad. But above and beyond this, experience 
demonstrates that the combination of the fundamental relations Zgo 
and A/ter, weal and woe, are still far from sufficient for reaching 
moral valuations ; that this would be possible only provided nothing 
but the end of a definite volition determined the issue of the moral 
valuation of the volition. Now this can scarcely ever come to pass 
in real life; for every effect has natural consequences, and to every 
definite end means belong which must be regarded as partial ends. 
If the functions indicated are to shape the full analysis of real moral 
judgments, the morally relevant subsidiary circumstances accom- 
panying a definite act must also be taken into account. By employ- 
ing, now, a scheme of symbolical notation for the various determi- 
nations mentioned, wherein letters are used as in algebra, or in 
algebraical logic, the author is enabled to express in unequivocal 
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and accurately determined formule universally valid scheme of 
valuation for moral acts in the narrower sense, viz., for the relation 
of the Ego to the Alter with respect to the good and the bad. 

I regard these elements of mathematical ethics, understanding 
by this term the exact deductive and universally valid derivation of 
moral judgments from fundamental psychological notions, as the 
really new and valuable feature of Meinong’s book. | Valuable not 
because anything is made clearer by the mathematical mode of ex- 
pression, but simply because the applicability of symbolical mathe- 
matical notation affords us the assurance, here as everywhere, that 
our thought has mastered the fundamental relations of the branch 
of knowledge in question in its widest universality, and that we 
are beginning to understand not merely individual and actual cases, 
but all possible cases. In addition, the careful analysis of the no- 
tion of value offers important contributions to the problem of eude- 
monism in ethics, and the same is true of two chapters added at the 
close on ‘¢ The Moral Ought,” and ‘‘On Responsibility and Free- 
dom” which similarly attempt to throw new light on much-mooted 
questions of the idea of value. All in all it is no easy reading ; a 
book in whose ways of thought and exposition we must completely 
immerse ourselves if we are to derive any profit from it, but withal 
a work which scientific ethics cannot afford to pass by without no- 
tice. 

Naturally, this question will suggest itself in the face of the 
limitations which the author has laid down, Is this method capable 
of such extension as shall enable us to treat by its aid not only the 
very elementary moral problems, but also those more difficult rela- 
tions of things with which the real interest of ethical decisions is 
usually associated? I have in mind the conflicts between obliga- 
tions of law and obligations of love, between the principle of wel- 
fare and the principle of evolution, and finally, the countless dif- 
ficulties which grow out of the fact that the 4/ter whose relations to 
the Zgo the simple formule of Meinong are in search of, is not 
necessarily an individual but may also be a totality, a nation, or 
even all mankind. It is just, however, to mention that the author 
is fully aware of the preparatory and elementary character of his 
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present performance, and that he has promised a treatment at some 
future time of the whole field of ethics by means of the principles 
here reached—an undertaking which we shall await the more eagerly 
as we know so well the difficulties and complexities of the problems 


to be solved: 


* 
* * 


In connexion with these ethical investigations is to be men- 
tioned, finally, the System der Pédagogik im Umriss which August 
Déring, formerly a practical educationist, now professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Berlin, has recently published (1894). The 
present work may be regarded as a practical or technical sequel to 
a former work of the author’s, entitled Philosophische Guiterlehre 
(1888), which undertook to attack the problem of optimism and 
pessimism by exhaustive psychological investigations into the pos- 
sibility and conditions of happiness, and which seeks a fresh justi- 
fication for the old but much contested reconciliation between hap- 
piness and moral merit. 

The present work may be regarded as the outcome of the idea 
that the possibility of happiness in this sense depends on the enhance- 
ment of the ethical culture of the individual, and that this in its turn 
is entirely the work of education. Déring comprehends the object 
of education in its broadest and noblest sense. His notion of edu- 
cation embraces the physical as well as the psychical development 
of man, breeding as well as instruction. It is his effort, apart from 
all actually existing conditions and educational arrangements, to 
portray a purely conceptual or rational ideal of such an education, 
which shall embrace all sides of man, and which he justly and with 
considerable pedagogical wisdom regards as concluded at the end 
of the fourteenth year. About this period, along the borders of 
puberty, man in his fundamental traits is pretty nearly formed and 
his self-education and preparation for his future calling now begins 
on the basis of what has been already acquired. Déring does not 
think highly of what is done nowadays in the way of education. He 
is of opinion that it cannot even be determined at present what 
education is capable of attaining and that because the true means of 
education cannot as yet be put into operation to their full extent. 
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The system of education which is here presented, in judicious and 
minutely elaborated sketches of even the most detailed parts, is con- 
ceived as existing in the general popular educational institutions of 
a future society in which the present defective and unregulated co- 
operation of parents and schools shall be replaced by the method- 
ical and trained work of popular professiona] educators, among 
whom of course women have a place. 

The author goes somewhat further than Plato in his ideal state. 
He demands that a perfect society should put the education of its 
children in the hands of persons qualified by nature and training for 
that task, from the very beginning of the child’s life, and not let its 
education date from a fixed period. It is at bottom a socialistic 
idea. Todo one’s uttermost to afford to every creature that wears 
a human countenance equal chances and equal prospects in life, to 
equalise the sharp contrasts of nurture and treatment from the first 
breath of life,—all characteristics of the present state of affairs, — 
and to leave only the ineffaceable differences of innate and constitu- 
tional qualities. An educational Utopia, yet not in the form of a 
pedagogical novel, but in the dress of a most rigorous and sober 
system. However, it is not difficult to add in thought the picture 
of that state of society which contains. within it the conditions of 
realising such a pedagogical ideak This need not necessarily be a 
socialistic society, but certainly one in which the smallest social unit 
hitherto known, the family, shall have been deprived of the func- 
tions which it has exercised for thousands and thousands of years. 
A society in which for this very reason a thoroughgoing employ- 
ment of women in the general organisation of callings shall present 
no more difficulties, and in which also the reasons which forced the 
society of earlier stages of civilisation to impress upon marriage the 
character of exclusiveness and indissolubility on grounds of justice, 
shall have largely disappeared. 

Are we approaching such a goal? The question is not for dis- 
cussion here. A literary correspondent is not called upon to be a 
prophet. I shall only remark that the value of this severely con- 
structed and finished work of Déring’s is entirely independent of 
the idea of a future realisation of a pedagogical Utopia. A finely 
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thought-out ideal always exercises a regulative influence on the re- 
lations of actual life, and the teacher as well as the educator will be 
able to learn much from Déring’s work, even though he may regard 
an unqualified rationalisation and socialisation of education as nei- 
ther possible nor desirable. 

In closing I may be allowed to mention a work which no doubt 
will be received with sympathy by the readers of Zhe Monist. Itis 
a collection of popular lectures on the theory of evolution, and its 
significance for our general conception of life, which BENJAMIN 
VETTER, the well-known German translator of Herbert Spencer’s 
System of Philosophy, delivered before a mixed audience at Dresden. 
As Vetter died shortly afterwards, these lectures were collected by 
a friend of his and published under the title of Die moderne Welt- 
anschauung und der Mensch (1894). Instead of the final revision 
which Vetter himself had planned, was substituted an examination 
of the manuscript by Ernst Haeckel, whose pupil Vetter had been, 
and who has written a cordial preface on the author and his work. 
Haeckel refers expressly here to his booklet, Monism as a Bond of 
Reconciliation Between Religion and Science, which was written almost 
simultaneously with these lectures, and which sketched in broad 
outlines Haeckel’s philosophical view of the world. The mere fact 
that the celebrated naturalist has expressly characterised Vetter’s 
lectures as a completion and extension of this sketch, will be a suffi- 
cient recommendation of Vetter’s book for all Haeckel’s friends. 
With a great command of the collective results of natural science, 
which he understands how to make exceedingly plain, is united in 
him the endeavor to bring nearer to the human heart the monistic 
view of the world, which has been so often censured by its oppo- 
nents for its lack of comforting power. His work is pervaded with 
the thought to which also Zhe Monist is dedicated, that it is possi- 
ble to shape scientific knowledge into a religion if we understand 
by this idea nothing more than the fervor and enthusiasm with 
which the vista into the cosmos and its eternal becoming and the 
place of man in the developmental process of nature fills us. 

There are not over many books in German literature which 
undermine so inexorably the phantasms of the old myth-forming re- 
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ligions, and understand how to unite so sagaciously new ethical 
ideals with purely scientific conceptions of the world. And in a time 
when dualism and mysticism in the most varied forms are making 
such strenuous efforts to filch from humanity the results of that in- 
tellectual labor which has been achieved in the four centuries since 
the Renaissance, and, under the illusory pretence of a higher wis- 
dom and a purer insight, to set us back into the childhood of 
thought, into illusion and superstition, such courageous and enthu- 
siastic expositions are welcome allies to the friends of free thought 
and of a purely scientific view of the world. 


FRIEDRICH JODL. 


PRAGUE. 


FRANCE. 


The discourses pronounced at the French Academy afforded 
me occasion to speak of Taine. Two little books bring before us 
to-day the figure of Renan: one by M. Raout ALuiER, La philosophie 
a’ Ernest Renan, the other by M. Gasriet Staities, Ernest Renan, 
essai de biographie psychologique.? The best way to comprehend these 
two opposed types of mind is comparison. Both shone at the same 
time in the firmament of French thought, and death took both 
away together—more cruel in the case of Taine, who had not 
achieved all that he gave promise of, and more kind in the case of 
Renan, whose decline was becoming apparent. The latter, too, 
had been a favorite of life. His first bold stroke had won for him 
celebrity, and he saved himself by a course which for others usually 
means ruin. 

Rebels against the Church are sure to succumb in the struggle, 
unless they are fully emancipated. Renan was emancipated, and 
in his case rebellion was dispensed with. Taine was unable to de- 
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rive the like advantage from his philosophical boldness. He threw 
himself with might and main against a powerful school. But phil- 
osophidal systems do not offer the same resistance that religious 
dogmas do. The range of philosophical ideas escapes the common 
run of readers. The public does not judge a man by such enduring 
qualities ; moreover, for them the insubordination of a monk is a far 
more alluring spectacle than the free struggles of the intellect: 
people always scent in such affairs a slight trace of scandal. For 
retaining the curiosity of the world it is requisite, no doubt, that the 
actor should have the qualities of the character he plays. Renan 
possessed these in a marvellous degree. His gentleness was made 
up of resistance, his mind of subtlety. He did more than fill a part 
already played; he created a part of his own. One additional piece 
of good fortune which he had was the mysterious respect which the 
student of Hebrew inspires. People saw him shine at the surface ; 
they did not sound his depths. This art he was adept in—of pre- 
senting to the reader ripe grapes carefully packed in baskets, without 
obliging him to undergo the hardships of their care and vintage. 
Taine did not share these advantages in the same degree. Not 
that he neglected the allurements of colored words, of brilliant 
metaphors, nor that his books were not adapted to win the interest 
of worldly readers. But his logic had a still more imperious attrac- 
tion; his thought aimed at great precision and required an effort to 
penetrate it. The virtuosity of Renan was facile and apparently not 
affected, whilst that of Taine appears slightly strained. In the lat- 
ter, disdain was tinged with harshness; in the former, it bore the 
semblance of indulgence. Also their irony was different, striking 
and vigorous in Taine, gentle and at times perfidious in Renan. 
Different as these two eminent men were in form, they were no 
less different in their ideas and in the influence they exerted. M. 
Allier tells us almost nothing of the direct effects produced by 
M. Renan, but his literary achievements he has analysed with great 
acumen. He shows us the lasting impression of the teachings of | 
St. Sulpice on the thought of Renan; his incomplete instruction, 
and his lack of method ; his conception of philosophy as an epic, or 
set of variations on a single theme, which the artist renews at will; 
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his metaphysical view tainted with Hegel and Schopenhauer, with 
its God which allures and dupes us; his moral theory which substi- 
tutes the emotion of the beautiful for the notion of the good, and 
sacrifices virtue to the dilettanteism of art and science ; his policy of 
desire, not of action, which leads him to his ideal of a ‘‘ picturesque” 
world and a privileged society; and lastly, his religion, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than religious and esthetic sentimentality. 

M. Séailles adds to this portrait the need which Renan had of 
a certitude emanating from without, which was a remnant of his 
theological servitude. He emphasises again the important circum- 
stance that the enigmatical author of the ‘‘Life of Jesus” was a 
Breton ‘‘crossed’”’ by a Gascon, and he discerns in this hereditary 
duality the cause of the indecision which marked all his ideas. 

Taine acted more on philosophical minds, Renan on literary 
minds. The influence of Taine, moreover, made itself manifest in 
two ways. As an ardent student of physiological psychology, which 
was just then in its infancy, he opened up by his book De /intelit- 
gence the path which a large division of the French school, includ- 
ing M. Ribot, have since followed. As a critic and historian he 
applied his method in works which were addressed to a wider pub- 
lic, and if in this field his opinions were.not accepted by the world, 
it sufficed that he began, and here he was in accord with Renan, a 
salutary reaction against revolutionary prejudices. On all sides, if 
we estimate him as a whole, his work was fecund; it marks an ad- 
vance in our knowledge of the mind and of the social phenomena 
which exhibit the laws of the mind. 

Can we say the same of Renan? He never made so much as 
the pretension, aptly remarks M. Allier, of leaving behind him ‘‘ one 
of those systems, in developing, refuting, or correcting, which the 
progress of thought consists.” Above all, he was a personality, 
‘‘ He provoked states of the soul, rather than diffused precise ideas.” 
But what are these states of the soul worth? That is the question. 

Brutal condemnation would be unjust. It would find no point 
of attack in that fluid and undulating character, in that scepticism 
which plays at belief, and that faith which is its own jester. The 
danger was that the prudent abstinence of Renan should be com- 
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municated to others without the uprightness of mind which distin- 
guished it in him, that we should have egotism without kindness, 
laxity without justice, sentimentality without common sense. And 
in fact all this is found in his cruder disciples ; their feet do not fit 
the footwear of God. The insanity of mysticism which has invaded 
us made use of his name. With the ethics of Nietzsche, who is a 
madman, his, too, has confounded many brains. A charming ge- 
nius and admirable writer he surely was, but withal the sage of 
the Decadence—one of those perfect masters of forgetfulness and 
delicate enjoyment who turn from the paths of action and enervate 
by a taste for vague reveries, the social aristocracy of which they 
are members. The wisdom of Renan is the asphyxiation of flowers 
without the nausea, morphine without the puncture. 

M. le Marquis de Charnacé, himself a scholar and writer, has 
just recently written to me as follows: ‘‘I knew Renan well, having 
met him every week at the house of my mother-in-law (the late 
Countess d’Agoult). He was an artist of great power, but he had 
no faith in his art. He was thoroughly a child of his time, where 
real characters are rare. In this respect I liked Littré better, whom 
we also saw not less frequently. Littré left behind him a monu- 
ment, etc.” 

The severity of these judgments will perhaps surprise some of 
our readers. But they must gain assent nevertheless. The ex- 
traordinary success of the illustrious deceased was only possible in 
virtue of the close accord of his genius with the soul of our wearied 
generations, and he preferred the task of gently lulling them, to 
that of assuming their guidance. 


* 
cs * 


The book of M. Citmenceau, Za Melée sociale, is written in a 
different tone. Emotion, sincere, yet slightly tinged with harshness, 
prevails here, and pity, which we are fain to say is without tender- 
ness. M. Clémenceau expounds in an introduction his ideas on 
life and the destiny of our species—ideas which are not apt to afford 
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man much consolation. He commits, in my judgment, the error of 
not perceiving that order and justice exist in the world. He never 
sets himself to inquire whether science should not put new and 
properly formulated problems in the place of those which the de- 
caying religions have introduced ; he provides no playground where 
the human soul has permission to move about. Following others 
who like him are also in error, he proclaims the injustice of the 
world, the horror of the struggle for life, and scarcely allows the 
glimpse of an illusion in his sombre doctrine. Following the affir- 
mation of imprudent materialism comes unfortunately that of a 
dual-faced pessimism which counsels the two alternatives of enjoy- 
ment or despair. Think of the final disaster if the human race 
should follow swiftly and en masse the paths of the prophets! It 
is slower in its movements fortunately, and thinks less rapidly ; it 
waits till the truths that have been offered to it are established and 
can be assimilated, and thus guards itself against drawing the last 
consequences of its leaders’ errors. It knows the joy as well as the 
pain of effort, and is led spontaneously by the very necessities of 
life to the supreme lesson of action. 


* 
* * 


Two excellent works are offered to us in French translation.! 
The first is that of Dr. Lance of Copenhagen, translated by M. 
Georges Dumas. It will be remembered that Dr. Lange gave in 
1885 the same answer that Prof. W. James gave the year preced- 
ing, to the question, What is emotion considered in its psycholo- 
gical nature? Both scholars were at one on this point, without 
knowing each other. The result of their analyses, which I scarcely 
need repeat, is that in every emotion there is an initial fact which 
may be an idea, an image, a perception, and even a sensation, but 
the emotion itself can never be more than the consciousness of or- 
ganic variations induced in the body by the excitation of vaso-motor 
centres. In short, emotion is the subjective side of the objective 
states which are usually called its effects. Dr. Lange properly no- 
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tices in the conclusion of his little book, the different reactions 
which cause variation of the physical expressions of emotion ac- 
cording to individuals, and thus lend varied aspects to fear, anger, 
etc. He points out the slight emotivity of peoples that have reached 
a high state of civilisation, as also of the higher classes generally in 
society, and he explains this fact by the vaso-motor opposition 
which exists between the intellectual and the affective life. The 
proper office of education would be to suppress simple and original 
reflexes and to substitute in their place more elevated ones. 

The second work is that of M. Mario Pi1o, of Belluno, Za Psy- 
chologie du beau et de Part, translated by M. A. Dietrich. M. Pilo 
studies first the ‘‘ objective factors” of the beautiful. The beauti- 
ful, he says, is that which pleases first the senses, then, and eventu- 
ally, the sentiment, the intelligence, the ideality. The beautiful, 
accordingly, is something relative to sensibility, to reason, to the 
ideal which heredity and circumstances have implanted in each of 
us. A hierarchical scale of the beautiful will conform to the pre- 
cedent facts. I have several times upheld a similar doctrine. It is 
opposed to the thesis of Guyau, who seeks in art a sociological in- 
strument, to that of Cousin and Hegel, who make of it an intel- 
lectual instrument, and I do not think that it has been demolished 
by the criticisms of M. Lipps in Germany, nor by those of Mr. H. 
R. Marshall in the United States. Mr. Marshall in his sthetic 
Principles combats the sensorial theory. It is certainly not to be 
denied that the different elements of our psychical life—sensation, 
emotion, sympathy, intelligence, and will—are all exercised in some 
degree in the state of mind which constitutes the notion of the beau- 
tiful. But if wé seek for what is truly the principal element of it we 
are constrained to attribute this to sensation, and in fact the order 
which Mr. Marshall follows in his classification is instructive in this 
regard: he emphasises the passage from what is most essential to 
what is less, from that which characterises or specialises the various 
arts to that which is common to all the arts, to all exercises of men- 
tal activity. 

M. Pilo next studies the ‘‘subjective factors ” of the beautiful. 
His classification of the arts conducts us from the physiological re- 
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flex to the conscious expression of attested pleasure (criticism), and 
from the latter to a more or less transfigured reproduction of the 
thing which has pleased us (art properly so called). Art acting by 
suggestion, the form, he says, is the main element in it, and the 
more suggestive the form is in proportion to the means, the higher 
is the art. This is the case with poetry and with music. The work 
of M. Pilo is very interesting ; but he is mistaken, in my opinion, in 
thinking that art is destined to replace religion. How can art 
which remains pleasure take the place of religion which seeks to be 
knowledge? 


* * 


I shall now mention, although somewhat tardily, two other 
works touching the grave question of ‘‘degeneracy.” The one is 
by M. J. DaLLemacne, a Belgian physician, entitled Dégénérés et 
Déséquilibrés ;\ the other by M. A. Sanson, professor of zoétechnics 
in the agricultural school at Grignon, entitled, Z’Héréasté normale 
et pathologique.? We shall find in the book of Dr. Dallemagne a 
very complete historical résumé, with judicious discussions relating 
to the character and the limits of psychosis and neurosis. M. San- 
son strives to make prominent the vague features of the idea which 
physicians generally have of heredity. He criticises forcibly cer- 
tain current expressions such as dissimilar heredity, collateral hered- 
ity, etc., and establishes precise distinctions between individual 
heredity, heredity of family (this chapter is the best of the work), 
and heredity of race or atavism. The mistake of M. Sanson is his 
wrong estimate of the value of ‘‘crossing” and he would appear to 
push too far his hostility towards the transformist theories. How- 
ever, I regard his work as excellent and very good for consultation. 
I would only wish to have the last part cancelled, viz., the conclu- 
sion, where M. Sanson omits to support himself on facts which he 
has himself discussed : Jacobin prejudice replaces here scientific de- 
duction. 
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An excellent study by M. Renouvier is to be read in the Année 
philosophique (1894)! on the doctrine of St. Paul. The Année psy- 
chologique® also promises a rich collection. 


Lucien ARREAT. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CHICAGO CONGRESSES. 


The reports of the various French commissioners sent to Chi- 
cago by the government during the exposition of 1893 are now 
being issued by the Minister of Commerce. One of the most re- 
cent to appear is that of M. Louis de Chasseloup-Laubat devoted 
to the congresses which were held at the time of the Fair. This 
report is all the more interesting to us because the author confines 
his attention wholly to the essays, papers, and speeches contributed 
by our countrymen and women. ‘‘ My principal aim is,” he says, 
‘¢to furnish a general account of the way in which Americans look 
at the great questions of the hour now occupying the attention of 
the best and most learned minds on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
We have, therefore, in this big quarto of four hundred pages a 
French view of the American side of the Chicago congresses. 

M. de Chasseloup-Laubat’s descriptions and comments are gen- 
erally written in a very broad-minded, cosmopolitan, and friendly 
spirit, though now and then he has not been able to throw off en- 
tirely his French prejudices and ideas. This is particularly the 
case where he has to do with women and their interests. Thus we 
find this opinion given in the introductory part of his report : 

‘¢The most unfortunate and vexatious feature of the organisa- 
tion of the congresses of Chicago was the exaggerated importance 
given to women. Their participation was, in fact, out of all pro- 
portion to the papers and the works sent by persons belonging to 
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the feebler sex. So also the time spent in listening to the speeches 
of orators in petticoats did not correspond with the value of these 
bits of eloquence.” 

And again in his comments on the Purity Congress : 

‘¢One of the reasons why nothing practical resulted from this 
gathering is that a certain number of very respectable ladies, be- 
longing to various feminine associations opposed to vice, felt called 
upon to mix up the question of moral purity with woman’s rights 
and to demand the political equality of the two sexes. But these 
two things have nothing in common. It is hard to see how giving 
women the ballot would make them more virtuous. As far as I 
know, politics has not had the tendency to render men more chaste.” 

M. de Chasseloup-Laubat dismisses the Woman’s Congress, 
which was perhaps, with the single exception of the Parliament of 
Religions, the most largely attended of the whole series, with a 
single page, though he devotes over one hundred and thirty pages 
to the Civil Engineering Congress! And here is his concluding 
remark concerning this remarkable gathering: ‘It ‘is very doubt- 
ful if this Congress does much for reforming legislation in a direc- 
tion favorable to woman.” 

It would not be difficult to ‘‘ answer ” these criticisms, but this 
is not the purpose of this article ; and, in fact, M. de Chasseloup- 
Laubat presents such a different front in a paragraph under the 
Government and Administration Congress, that he almost disarms 
counter-criticism. He says: 

‘¢It is quite true that there exists no serious reason why wo- 
men, who have attained their majority, should be deprived of the 
right to vote. The eligibility of women to legislative functions 
would, however, be more inconvenient than advantageous because 
men would consider themselves less bound to respect women if the 
latter entered into the arena of politics.” [The history of the last 
Colorado Legislature contradicts this statement, I believe.] ‘But 
there can be no doubt that dropping a ticket into a ballot-box does 
not in itself constitute an act opposed to woman’s réle in modern 


society.” 
The temperance reformers will find more ‘bones to pick’’ with 
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M. de Chasseloup-Laubat than the woman suffragists, for, in his 
account of the Temperance Congress, he thus pays his respects. to 
the Prohibitionists : 

‘‘It is astonishing that there are to be found in the United 
States so many fanatics having no sort of respect for the rights of 
others, who are all the more dangerous because they are so respect- 
able and sp convinced of the justice of their cause. . . . The anti- 
alcoholic monomania sometimes carries them to a point so nearly 
bordering on folly that one is led to ask if persons afflicted with de- 
lirium tremens are more wild in their ravings than many of the ad- 
vocates of prohibition.’ 

The real reason why M. de Chasseloup-Laubat is so bitter in 
his denunciation of teetotalers crops out in several places of his re- 
port of the Temperance Congress, as where he says: ‘‘I felt it to 
be my duty to combat with the greatest energy a proposal whose 
realisation would entail each year a loss of millions of francs to the 
wine growers and sellers of champagne, Bordeaux, and Saintonge.” 

Among ‘‘the precursors and chiefs of the temperance move- 
ment” in the United States he places, along with Father Matthew 
and John B. Gough, whom he imagines to be still among the living, 
Lincoln ! 

He next takes up the religious congresses which are treated 
very fairly. Here is what he has to say of the Catholic Congress: 

‘¢ The salient point of these reunions was the confirmation of 
the fact that Catholicism is now undergoing an evolution in the di- 
rection of republican and democratic ideas,—one might almost say 
towards American ideas. It would seem as if the Papacy, uneasy 
over political events in Europe, were striving to find a solid support 
among the most powerful nation of the two Americas. After having 
compromised itself in the Old World by compromising the political 
systems with which it believed its destiny indissolubly linked, Cath- 
olicism has changed its line of conduct and has discovered that it 
has a grand future in the New World, where the American branch 
of the Church is young, enterprising, unhampered by any political 
past, progressive in its acts and absolutely independent because it 
lives on its own means,—the voluntary donations of the faithful. 
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This Catholic evolution is certainly a grand and important fact, one 
of the capital ones revealed in these Chicago congresses.” 

‘¢ Of all the Chicago congresses,” this Report truly says, ‘‘ the 
Parliament of Religions attracted the most people and called forth 
the most comment. One saw displayed there a tolerance and re- 
spect for the opinions of others that were really admirable. If we 
‘except the sitting in which the ladies indulged in noisy.protest at 
the defence of Mussulmanic polygamy, all opinions and all doctrines 
were listened to with the deference and kindness that is due earnest 
people defending moral ideas and exposing their conceptions of the 
grave problems of life and death. This is certainly an interesting 
and very remarkable fact, and it proves that the spirit of tolerance 
exists in the United States. ... The impression produced in Amer- 
ica by this Congress was profound, and will doubtless last for a long 
time, inculcating still more deeply into the nation a respect for the 
beliefs and opinions of others. In Europe, the results will probably 
be much less tangible and of minor importance. ... The Parliament 
of Religions rendered a grand service to many people. It showed 
them that though dogmas and forms are dissimilar, morality, the 
basis and raison d’étre of religions, is one; it presented to them un- 
der varied, complex, and changing appearances a unique, single, and 
immutable foundation. A small number of choice spirits long ago 
discovered this truth. The Parliament of Religions opened the eyes 
of thousands to it,—and this will be the greatest service to human- 
ity rendered by this Congress.” 

In closing his very readable and creditable Report, M. de 
Chasseloup-Laubat writes: 

‘¢Whatever may have been said against these congresses 
through jealousy and ignorance, they were one of the most remark- 
able manifestations of the human intellect that has ever occurred on 
American soil,—that gigantic America, which is destined to assume 
from day to day a more considerable place in the world, in the evo- 
lution of civilisation, and in the destinies of the human race.” 


THEODORE STANTON. 


Paris, FRANCE. 























CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION THROUGH THE ETHICAL LAW. 


The lucid way in which Professor Le Conte explained the initial difficulties 
attending the first principles of social evolution must have come as a boon to many 
another puzzled student of sociology besides myself. It is impossible for an earnest 
believer in the great destiny of man to hold as true the gospel preached by the pro- 
fessed sociologists, still less possible is it for an upholder of monism to adopt their 
materialistic views, believing, as we do, in ‘‘the spirituality of all existence.” There- 
fore words such as those of Professor Le Conte, in his able article on ‘‘The Theory 
of Evolution and Social Progress,"’ in your issue for July, are, indeed, welcome. 

There is another writer of the present day who has forsaken the ground on 
which the sociologists have encamped for so long, namely, Benjamin Kidd, who in 
his work on social evolution bears out the truth of what Professor Le Conte says of 
the ‘‘Wrong Direction"; he writes in his opening chapter, ‘‘The Outlook”: 

‘*Science has obviously herself no clear perception of the nature of the social 
evolution we are undergoing. .. . We are without any real knowledge of the laws 


of its life and development, or of the principles which underlie the process of social 
evolution which is proceeding around us.” 


But, on the other hand, under the heading of ‘‘Conditions of Human Pro- 
gress,” he says, speaking of man : 

‘* We find him in like manner subject to laws which have governed the develop- 
ment of the lower forms of life, and which are merely operating in society under 
more complex conditions." 

Those laws Benjamin Kidd calls the fundamental principles which underlie the 
life and development of all organic nature. In that he is merely echoing the older 
teaching of organic evolutionists. But again he parts company with his brother 
sociologists and joins issue with Professor Le Conte so far as to regard religion as 
a function of great import to man ; he calls it ‘‘the more special and peculiar fea- 
ture,” for instance : 


‘* The social system which constitutes an organic growth. . . is not the politi- 
cal organisation of which we form part, it is not the race to which we belong, it is 
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not even the whole human family in process of evolution ; the organic growth, it 
would appear, must be the social system or type of civilisation founded on a form 
of religious belief.” 


But unfortunately ¢he form which Benjamin Kidd adopts is painfully dis- 
appointing ; he formulates a religion from which reason must be entirely elimi- 
nated, nay more, in which it is really antagonistic, and we find ourselves under his 
arguments once again facing the old and hopeless prospect of everlasting war be- 
tween religion and science—a prospect fast being blotted out by more thoughtful 
pictures of both walking onward hand in hand. 

Curiously enough, the professed sociologists themselves admit the backward - 
ness of their science ; one excuse, and one only, can they find for it, and that lies 
in its peculiar difficulties; but, as Professor Le Conte has said, the difficulties 
would disappear, provided the sociologists had set out in the right direction. Start- 
ing on wrong principles, they cannot reach a right conclusion. 

Another mistake into which sociologists have fallen finds expression in the fol- 
lowing words. Talking of the progress of man, Benjamin Kidd writes: 

‘‘As to the nature of the progress there can also be no mistake. It is at once 
both inevitable and involuntary, . . . one of the commonest ideas surviving from a 
pre-evolutionary period is that which represents the stages of man’s social progress 
as being steps in advance consciously and voluntarily taken.” 

Again : ; 

‘*Left to himself this high-born creature, whose progress we seem to take for 
granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to make any onward progress what- 
ever.” 

Compare with this the words of Professor Lé Conte : 

‘* But there is another and higher factor introduced right here (for man is more 
than an animal), a factor distinctive of social progress, a factor which soon becomes 
dominant over all others, viz., the conscious voluntary co-operation of man himself 
in the work of his own evolution.” 


Man himself seeks the ideal, worships the pure and holy with a conscious wor- 
ship, the spiritual part of him is godlike, he is ‘‘a god though in the germ.” 

It has always seemed to me impossible to hold the dark necessity theory and 
at the same time to believe in the free will of man. In his spirit he is beyond the 
sphere of organic evolution, which has attained its perfection in his body, and has 
fitted it to contain his spirit. To what spiritual excellence man might attain, is as 
yet unknown ; to what, if properly understood, spiritual evolution might arrive, is 
at present beyond our ken. : We dream sometimes of man ideal and godlike. The 
development of his capabilities for correspondence with God by means of right 
evolution is the goal, the end of his race, and the law governing that right evolu- 
tion is surely the ethical law, a proper knowledge of virtue, a following after holi- 
ness, an unhesitative acceptance of everything morally good and beautiful, the 
complete rejection at whatever cost of everything impure, corrupt, and base, all 
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our actions, all our thoughts, hopes, and wishes should have but one object—the 
furtherance of virtue. And why? Because virtue is the law of our souls’ life, and, 
just as vegetation obeys the law of its growth, the heavenly bocies the law of their 
movements, elements the law of their existence, so should man obey the law of his 
life, only he must do so consciously, as on a higher plane, while the others obey 
from necessity. 

Professor Le Conte mourns the slight care and thought bestowed on love and 
marriage. ‘‘Alas!" he says, ‘‘ how little even yet does Reason control our selection 
in those things.” It is true and the cause is obvious. Ignoring Herbert Spencer's 
untrue criticism upon the value of taught virtue found in his Study of Sociology we 
must insist upon the ancient Socratic axiom that virtue is capable of being taught 
and once having implanted in the mind of youth a right appreciation of ideal con- 
duct then the truth of Tennyson's lines will be apparent : 


‘* We needs must love the highest when we see it.’’ 


If we worshipped the Beautiful and the Holy would we choose as our life compan- 
ions the Unholy and the Unbeautiful ? And the Ethical Law itself, upon what does 
it rest ? What shall we find governing the fourth and highest plane? ‘‘ What is 
the end and term of all evolution ?"" The knowledge of God. ‘‘This is how men 
get to know God—by doing His will. . . . Acts react upon souls. Good acts make 
good men, just acts just men, divine acts divine men," says Professor Drummond. 
God, Heaven, and Religion lie in our hearts, salvation does not come ‘‘ through 
this ism or that ism," through Roman Catholicism or Protestantism, not alone does 
it dwell in churches or chapels, but in the souls of men lies its possibility. 

We must not limit the number of avenues leading up to God. Personally being 
amongst those who have found their highest conception of the Beautiful and Holy 
in the religion of Christ, yet it would be far from me to assert that such belief was 
the only acceptable one in the eyes of the great Father. All religions preaching 
love and peace, not war and bloodshed, all religions teaching man to believe in the 
majesty of his spiritual birth, in the greatness of his destiny, have surely in them 
the principles of man’s social evolution. Some have doubted whether our civilisa- 
tion has not introduced a greater number of evils than it has cast out. Those evils, 
and they are many and great, have entefed because of the ignorance which prevails 
regarding the /aws which should govern man. The realisation of the penalties in- 
curred by the breaking of a humanly appointed law is forced upon us, but how 
many realise the penalties which we incur in the breaking of the laws of our life. 

Christ himself tells us a little about an Ideal Civilisation, an Ideal Society, when 
he speaks of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.” Professor Drummond in his Programme of 
Christianity takes up Christ's words regarding His kingdom and says, ‘‘ the sense 
of belonging to such a society transforms life," it gives, he writes, ‘‘a note of uni- 
versality to even the humblest works we do, a sense of comradeship, a promise of 
success.” 
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Now when we look at the idea of a Society, governed by the principles of or- 
ganic evolution, as the sociologists conceive it would be, it becomes so terrible that 
we have the late Professor Huxley saying : 


‘ 


‘* Even the best of modern civilisation appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit of 
stability. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that if there is no hope of a large 
improvement of the greater part of the human family. . . . I should hail the advent 
of some kindly comet which would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable con- 
summation.” 


Herbert Spencer thinks an adequate cause can be found for religion in the idea 
of ghosts and ancestor-worship, while Mr. Grant Allen somewhere describes it as a 
‘* grotesque fungoid growth.” 

To us religion is the key to problems connected with the soul of man which are 
unsolvable in any other way. 

On the one hand then we have the doctrine of the Organic Evolutionists with 
its cruel necessities, war, strife, and oppression, on the other hand the doctrine of 
the evolution of the soul which for principles has love, peace, pity, generosity, and 
unselfishness. One promises man a glorious future, a diviner life, a noble aim ; the 
other places him on a level with the beasts, and thinks that destruction would be a 
fitting consummation for all his kind. Emuiuia Diasy. 

Ticenurst, Sussex, ENGLAND. 
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Das DER MENSCHHEIT GEMEINSAME. Auch eine christlich-sociale Studie. By 
Leopold Besser. Bonn: Emil Strauss. 1895. Pages, 119. 


The utterances of this pamphlet are distinguished by considerable common 
sense, insight, and straightforwardness of presentation. The discussions relate 
mainly to Germany, but consider aspects of life and thought which are fundamental 
and which possess a significance for the reflective people of every nation. If not 
impregnable, the statement of the author's philosophical position is at least clear 
and simple; while in the application of his views he is eminently practical and con- 
stantly at the heart of the questions he seeks to solve. Whether his propositions 
are stated with sufficient definiteness to be put into immediate execution is another 
question, and one which is withdrawn from criticism by the fact that the author 
aims wholly at the formation of ideals. He contends that it is not so much the 
actual economic facts, such for instance as the glaring contrasts of poverty and 
wealth, etc., which cause the social and economic troubles of to-day, as the ideas 
and impulses which have hold of our brains. His purpose is to point out the way 
by which man can avoid falling a victim to superstition and transcendentalism, and 
to prevent the formation of ideas which destroy and poison the springs of life. One 
of these erroneous ideas is the traditional notion of religion. By ‘‘ knowledge” the 
author understands inference from real experiences to causes which in their turn 
also are within the reach of real experience—i. e., perceptible by the senses; by 
‘‘ faith,” on the other hand, he understands belief in inferences which presuppose 
causes ot within the reach of experience. Now religion, man’s feeling of his de- 
pendence on a power determining his life but beyond the reach of his sense-expe- 
rience, belongs really in the latter category, whilst historically and actually it has 
been placed in the former. Hence, the innumerable clefts in human conduct and 
thought. Hence opposing parties have arisen whose differences can be composed 
only by the discovery and adoption of Das Gemeinsame—the common interests and 
the common possessions of man. 

The author's discussions touching the way of practical social reform are based 
on the conclusions of biology, which discovers the sufficient and real ground of so- 
cial existence in the triune fact of man, wife, and child as the social element of so- 
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ciety. The second and principal corollary of biology is the obligation devolving 
on parents of equipping the individual child with such capacities for labor as shall 
bring the rewards necessary for the maintenance of a proper human existence. To 
this end the family must possess property. On this point the author lays greatest 
stress; primarily he thinks the acquisition of earthly goods to be more necessary 
even than the acquisition of intellectual goods ; the social question will find its so- 
lution only in the individual reform of the /aboring individual. In this respect his 
views are opposed to communism and are centred in the idea of a high excellence 
of individual ability. It is the gospel of labor and ¢he just reward of labor that he 
propounds—in which way alone man can pursue the noblest aims of life and fully 
participate in the common spiritual possessions of mankind—its knowledge, love, 
and justice. 

There is a salutary and elevated vein of patriotism in the book, which is opposed 
to all clericalism and pins its faith on the house of Hohenzollern as having the power 
and the will to save Germany from its present social and spiritual distresses. The 
author quotes this sentence from his highest ideal of a princely ruler, Frederick the 
Great, as being the quintessence of all ethics and all Christianity—the real Sermon 
on the Mount. ‘‘Our life is a fleeting passage from birth to death. The mission 
of man during this brief space of time is to labor for the welfare of society, of which 
he is a part.” One can well see that the author's words have, as he tells us, been 
written with ‘‘all the warmth of his heart's blood, at least with so much as age has 
left him ” (it has left him much), and it is to be hoped that the best portion of what 
he has said shall neither be ‘‘ decried,” nor ‘silenced by disregard.” T. J. McC. 


PsyCHOLOGIE DES GLAUBENS. By Gustav Vorbrodt, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1895. Pages, 257. Price, M. 7. 

This book insists upon the importance of psychology for religion. The author 
has unquestionably discovered the Archimedian dé¢ yur tov or of theology, and con- 
vinced of the importance of his mission, addresses his book to the ‘‘ hard-hearing’ 
theologians, to professional psychologists, and to the enemies of religion. He has 
read Ribot, Binet, Wundt, and others with profit, and presents their views with 
fair accuracy. But while he apparently adopts some of the most striking results of 
modern psychology, e. g., as to the nature and origin of the ego (pp. 110-127) he 
retains, at the same time, some traditional notions of theological dogmatism that 
are irreconcilable with the new view. He goes so far as to speak of the personality 
of God, concerning which he says that it is absolutely independent of our planet, 
and it is wisest not to ponder on the subject, as it is conceivable that God's person- 
ality manifests itself under other than terrestrial conditions and in other ways. Any 
one who takes the allegory of God's personality seriously, will fall into gross miscon- 
ceptions, which are but little less pagan than polytheism, for God is not an individ- 
ual being, but is suprapersonal. God is not a great world-ego that loves his creatures, 
but God is (as Christ tersely expressed it) himself Love ; God is not the maker of law 
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and order; but God is himself Law and Order. He is not the legislator of moral- 
ity, but he is the eternal standard and norm of morality. We cannot enter into a 
detailed disctssion of the problems touched upon by Vorbrodt, as tkis would in- 
volve a disquisition on the very basis of his faith, which, in spite of many points of 
contact, is hostile toward a monistic positivism, which, as all science must do, takes 
its stand upon facts. When we discard belief, preserving faith, which latter, in 
accordance with the original Greek and Hebrew terms, means character, moral 
strength, and confidence in moral ideals, his notion of faith appears to be ‘‘ belief," 
and he declares that ‘‘belief is a moral duty which is rejected only by those 
who prefer to obey the vices of their lower ego!" (See Preface, p. xxvii.) In spite 
of this attitude, which is antipodic to our ideas of both science and religion, we are 
much pleased with the spirit of Vorbrodt’s book. It indicates the awakening of 
thought in the mind of a clergyman, and the seriousness with which he attacks and 
handles the psychological problem, is the first step in the direction toward the reli- 
gious ideal of the future, which we call the Religion of Science. Kps. 


Monapo-MonisM, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF ExIsTENCE. By Ram Chandra Sen. Be- 
nares, India: Amar Press. Pages, 40. 

This essay is a very compact, thoughtful, and thoroughly systematic view of 
evolution as seen by an Oriental savant. Students of evolution would find it deeply 
interesting, if not otherwise, at least as a contrast to the evolution-theories prevail- 
ing in the Occident. Not that they wholly disagree,—in fact it is possible to com- 
bine the two systems,—but that Sen’s theory grounds in consciousness ad initio— 
all existence is conscious, and this fact determines the movement. R.N. F. 


Kant’s ERKENNTNISTHEORIE UND SEINE STELLUNG ZUR METAPHYSIK. By Dr. Max 
Apel. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1895. Pages, 147. Price, M. 3. 


This booklet is a criticism of Kant's position, with a view to re-establishing the 
metaphysicism which the great sage of Kénigsberg had overthrown. One instance 
will characterise the whole treatise. In the Fourth Part, pp. 121-128, Kant's criti- 
cism of the ego-question is discussed. Dr. Apel quotes the passages in which Kant 
lays down the emptiness of the ego-conception that accompanies all thought, and 
contrasts this assertion with another statement of Kant's in which the ego is said to 
be consciousness, pure and simple, but #o¢ a species either of conception (Vorstel- 
lung) or perception (viz., Anschauung). In the second paralogism Kant presents as 
an argument in favor of the ego as a metaphysical unity of the subject, the proposi- 
tion that if all the separate words of a verse are distributed among several persons, 
their isolated thought can never constitute the verse. In order to have the whole 
of a thought, it must become conscious in a substance that is simple. This argu- 
ment Kant rejects by saying that any argument that proves the unity of thought 
proves only the presence of a collective unity and never an absolute unity of the 
subject. In Dr. Apel’s opinion the evidence in favor of the absolute unity is valid; 
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he censures Kant for applying to the psychic life the categories of physics. There- 
fore, in spite of Kant, he accepts as an analytical proposition the idea that ‘‘ thought 
can only be the effect of an absolute unity in the thinking being.” 

In a similar way, Dr. Apel attacks the most important results of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, diligently quoting the most apposite passages and taking issue with 
the critical verdicts of Kant. Although the author frequently misses the right so- 
lution, we find that his booklet is suggestive and well written. Kp¢. 


Tue GosPEL oF Buppna. According to Old Records. Told by Pau/ Carus. Third, 
Revised Edition. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Pages, 275. Price, 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 35 cents. 

Within nine months from the publication of the first edition of this work, the 
issue of a third has been found necessary, and translations of it have appeared in 
German and Japanese and are being prepared in French and Chinese. It has 
been very favorably received in Oriental countries, having been introduced as an 
English reader in Buddhist schools of Ceylon, and has met with no less favor- 
able comment in Christian quarters. This is no doubt due to two facts—first, to 
its method of treatment, which is that of presenting the actual and original con- 
tents of Buddhism as they are found in the Buddhistic canon itself, and secondly, 
to the purpose of the author, which has not been to stir up animosities between 
Christianity and Buddhism, but to enable both to sound more deeply and to grasp 
more clearly the spirit and meaning of their faiths. He has expressed his agree- 
ment, here, with the words of Max Miiller, cited by a reviewer: ‘‘If I find in cer- 
‘‘tain Buddhist works doctrines identically the same as in Christianity, so far from 
‘‘ being frightened, I feel delighted, for surely truth is not the less true because it 
‘tis believed by the majority of the human race."’ 

The book presents ‘‘a picture of a religious leader of the remote past with the 
‘* view of making it bear upon the living present and become a factor in the forma- 
‘‘tion of the future.” The majority of the passages which make up the work are 
literally copied from translations of the original texts ; some have been modernised, 
others rearranged, and others abbreviated. The author himself has limited his 
original work to the Introduction and Conclusion, and to a few passages designed 
as illustrations, but all conceived in the original Buddhistic spirit. A valuable 
table of reference, where the reader can find the sources and the parallelisms of 
the Buddhistic doctrines with Christianity, a full pronouncing glossary of names 
and terms, and an exhaustive index have been added—all features of incalculable 
usefulness. ; ¥. 


Tue TEACHING OF THE VEDAS. What Light Does It Throw on the Origin and De- 
velopment of Religion? By Maurice Phillips. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895. Pages, 232. 

The purpose of this book is ‘‘to answer two questions, viz., (1) what is the 

‘‘ fundamental teaching of the Vedas? and (2) what light does that teaching throw 
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‘‘on the origin and development of religion?" There are five chapters treating re- 
spectively of the literature, theology, cosmology, anthropology, and soteriology of 
the Vedas.’ What the spirit and character of the work are—and they are not neces- 
sarily explained by the author's being a missionary—may be judged from conclu- 
sions such as the following : ‘‘ That the development of religious thought in India 
‘thas been uniformly downward, and not upward—deterioration, and not evolu- 
‘tion ;. . . that, if we could go back far enough in time, so as to reach the point 
‘¢whence the deterioration began, we should find a monotheistic religion, pure and 
‘simple; . . . that the higher and purer conceptions of the Vedic Aryans were the 
‘results of a Primitive Divine Revelation "—a sort of survival or reminiscence. 
Further, ‘the theory of a Primitive Divine Revelation alone is capable of explain- 
‘*ing all the religious ideas of the Vedas, such as an object of worship, sin, mercy, 
“sacrifice, a future state. These ideas are all foreign to Nature. Sun, moon, 
‘‘earth, mountains, and rivers, have nothing to do with worship, with forgiving sin, 
‘‘and with preserving men from guilt. But they are quite at home in the theory 
‘‘of a primeval revelation. ‘We must believe that the most probable theory is that 
‘which explains all the facts. The theory of Natural Evolution cannot explain all 
‘‘the facts.. But the theory of a Primitive Divine Revelation, whatever hard words 
‘*may be said about it as being unscientific, does explain all the facts. It tells us 
‘‘that the presence of such ideas in the Vedas as God, confession of sin, petitions 
‘*for mercy, sacrifice, and a life after death, are relics of a vanishing Revelation, 
‘held mechanically, without any comprehension of their meaning. Granting that 
‘*this is only a theory, the opposite view is no more. Between these two theories 
‘*there is, however, this difference. The one is in harmony with the teaching of a 
‘*venerable old Book, against which no weapon formed has yet prevailed ; the other 
‘is in opposition to it.” 
These quotations are enough to characterise the book. M 


Dvuatism AND MonisM AND OTHER Essays. By John Veitch, M. A. With an In- 
troduction by R. M. Wenley, M. A. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1895. Pages, 221. Price, 4s 6d net. 

The present collection of posthumous writings by the late Prof. John Veitch of 
the University of Glasgow consists (1) of an essay of one hundred and sixteen pages 
entitled Dualism and Monism, or, Relation and Reality ; (2) of an essay which was 
intended as part of a work more extensive in scope and embodying a history of the 
leading doctrines of the Greek philosophy with special reference to the theory that 
the history of philosophy is a record of ‘‘ progress by antagonism”; and (3) of an 
essay on Wordsworth which is reprinted from Wordsworthiana. The first essay 
forms the complement of a former work by Professor Veitch entitled Knowing ana 
Being, where he criticised the Absolutist view of the world, or ‘‘the doctrine that a 
series of relations summed up in the phrase ‘an Absolute or Infinite Self-conscious 
Ego’ is convertible with Reality." In the present volume he deals with what he 
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regards as a form of the individualistic view, viz., ‘‘that mere relations, or a collec- 
tive sum of relations in something regarded as the individual consciousness, are also 
so convertible, '’—a theory which seems to him as inadequate. as the former. The 
discussion, which is an able and clear presentment of an important metaphysical 
problem, is conducted in the form of a criticism of M. Lionel Dauriac’s book Cro- 
yance et réalité, selected by Professor Veitch as one of the clearest and best exposi- 
tions of the individualistic view. The third essay on The Theism of Wordsworth 
is an interpretation of certain philosophical implications of Wordsworth’s poetry 
and is.marked by rare insight. It is reproduced as a specimen of Professor Veitch's 
constructive writing. Mr. Wenley, the editor, has added a brief but thoughtful in- 
troduction of thirty pages on Professor Veitch’s position in philosophy, in which he 
has admirably characterised the teachings and personality of the man. A list of 
Professor Veitch's works is also given. pxKpK. 


Diz GRUNDFRAGE DER RELIGION. Versuch einer auf den realen Wissenschaften 
ruhenden Gotteslehre. By Dr. /ulius Baumann. Stuttgart; E. Haufi. 
1895. Pages, 72, Price, M. 1.20. ; 

The idea which Professor Baumann has propounded in this pamphlet was in- 
dicated in a former book, entitled Zhe Facts Which Lie at the Foundation of a Sct- 
entific View of the World and of Life. His contention is that the results of natural 
science leave ample room for a scientific conception of God, but that we are pre- 
vented from reaching such a conception by a habitual tendency of the mind to 
idealise all notions of divine existence. His treatment falls under four heads: 
first, he discusses religion generally; secondly, he considers whether religion is sub- 
jective or objective; thirdly, he reviews and epitomises the development of the 
Christian religion as presented in Harnack's History of Dogma; and fourthly, he 
gives his own attempt at establishing a theory of God, which shall be based upon 
the real sciences, that is, shall be objective. His conclusions on the first and sec- 
ond scores are: that religion in all its forms shows a common and universal impulse 
to higher aims, but that despite its common traits, in its historical and traditional 
forms it can only offer subjective truth, that is, each religion necessarily appears to 
itself as the only true one. His own attempt, which claims the excellence of being 
free from all idealisations of the heart and will, sees in God an absolute, unitary 
cause which is spiritual in its essence. He bestows upon his views the appellation 
“‘ scientific," because they proceed from facts, involve no self-contradictions, and 
revert in all their developments to facts. This so-called scientific religion, of which 
Professor Baumann here gives the outlines, is claimed to be the outgrowth of the 
present status of science, and has its affinities in the natural or rational religion of 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, and others. Its relation to the Christian religion is explained by 
reversing the advice of Augustine : ‘‘Go not without, but turn within thee; in the 
inward man lives truth," into the following maxim: ‘‘Turn without as much as 
thou possibly canst ; for all inward thoughts have no other guarantee than that of 
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pure subjective creations, until they have been verified from without,” etc. Many 
of the points of the pamphlet are well made and have the rare virtue of brevity. 
- pxpK. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE VERSCHIEDENEN MorALsysTEME. By Dr. Karl Alex- 
ander Leimbach, Fulda: Fuldaer Actiendruckerei. 1894. Pp. 125. 


Not all conduct is included, at least obviously, under the moral law; in doubt- 
ful cases, where conduct is left to man’s free choice, rules are needed rendering 
sure ethical decisions possible. Bodies of rules of this kind are called ethical or 
moral systems, and they have been proposed in various forms and numbers in the 
history of religious philosophy. Dr. Leimbach has undertaken in this work to inves- 
tigate the philosophical foundations of such systems, as they have been wrought out 
in the Roman Catholic theology, and from the point of view of that theology, with 
a view of finding some solution of the questions at issue, and of selecting from the 
various systems proposed one which shall meet the exigencies of all cases. He re- 
views the doctrines of tutiorism, probabiliorism, zequiprobabilism, laxism, and finds 
ultimately in the system of probabilism along with tutiorism the most truth and 
logical rigor. The doctrines recommended have found, he says, their highest exem- 
plification in the life of St. Alphonsus. u. 


OUTLINES oF SociaAL THEOLOGY. By William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. Pages, 
260. Price, $1.50. 

The President of Bowdoin College has sought in this little book ‘‘to point out 
‘*the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology will stand to each other 
‘‘ when the time shall come again for seeing Christian truth in the light of reason 
‘‘and Christian life as the embodiment of love.” The Greek Church, he says, 
‘‘put a metaphysic in the place of religion, and paid the penalty in spiritual steril- 
‘tity. The Latin Church put authority in the place of reason, and paid the penalty 
‘tin intellectual barrenness. Protestantism has inherited the Greek formulas with- 
‘tout the philosophy which gave them meaning, and the Latin distrust of reason 
‘without the authority which made dogmatism effective. The remedy lies in a 
‘‘reunion of vital religion with rational theology.” He has called his book Social 
Theology, ‘‘ because the Christianity of Christ and his disciples was pre-emiaently 
‘‘a social movement, and because we are looking at everything to-day from the 
‘‘social rather than the individualistic point of view.” There is much spiritual in- 
sight and considerable appreciation of the broader phases of the religious problem 
in President Hyde's book. In the interpretation of some dogmatic notions he shows 
impartiality, and, what is rarer, common sense. But the book is not altogether 
free from a certain technical theological bias, which appears, for instance, in the 
rather summary proof of the divine personality and in the author’s definition of 
what constitutes Sonship of God. pcok, 
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Frigpricu Epuvarp Benexe. THe Man AND His Paiosopny. An Introductory 
Study. By Francis Burke Brandt, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miller. 1895. Pages, 167. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Brandt's study is the fourth number of the Columbia College Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, the purpose of which we have 
mentioned before in Zhe Monist. The study gives a biography of Beneke and a 
relatively complete analysis of his philosophy. Its underlying thought, which is 
rather novel, is that ‘‘the true development after Kant (of the German idealistic 
‘‘philosophy) is to be found, not in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, but in the philo- 
‘*sophical system of Friedrich Eduard Beneke, ... in other words, that in the 
‘* philosophy of Beneke we have both in outcome and in method the profoundest 
‘* metaphysical insight of our century,"—a claim which Mr. Brandt properly char- 
acterises as a bold one, but which he believes the evidence of his pages will justify. 
As Beneke has been much neglected, curious students of philosophy will find, per- 
haps, in this monograph of Mr. Brandt the completest account of his philosophy in 
English, although we may remark that a discussion of his psychology was given in 
a large work on Occult Phenomena, published some five or six years ago by Dr. 
Raue of Philadelphia. Exp, 


Tue PropHETS oF IsraEL. Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. By 
Charles Henry Cornill, Doctor of Theology and Philosophy, and Professor 
of Old Testament History in the University of Kénigsberg, Germany. Fron- 
tispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1895. Pages, 200. Price, $1.00. 

No branch of science, in the last century, has undergone such a profound revo- 
lution as that of Old Testament research. In the place of the traditional represen- 
tation of the religious history of Israel has been substituted a rigorous historical 
mode of view, which discovers in the process in question an organic development, 
and assigns to each isolated event its natural position in the whole, and by refe- 
rence to this whole comprehends and explains each event. At first, even profes- 
sional scholars received this organic view of the Old Testament with distrust and 
repugnance ; for it was no light task to abandon a position that for two thousand 
years had subsisted as the absolute truth. But by that intrinsic power of convic- 
tion which always inheres in the truth it gradually assumed increasing dominance 
in men's minds, and has, particularly since the brilliant and fascinating exposition 
of Wellhausen’s History of Israel of the year 1878, been borne onwards in an unin- 
terrupted and irresistible career of triumph. 

For no part of the Old Testament literature has this change of view been more 
significant and momentous than for the prophets, whose real significance could 
only now be understood and properly valued. Whilst according to the traditional 
view the prophets merely broadened and deepened in single points the religion of 
Moses, which was regarded as a complete and finished system, it now appeared 
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that the prophets had completely revolutionised the religion of Israel, that it was 
wholly through them that the national religion founded by Moses became the reli- 
gion of the world, and that they prepared and fitted the religion of Israel to become 
the parent of Christianity. 

Truths of such importance, and so recently acquired, concerning things which 
affect every man’s dearest interests, should not be restricted to a small circle of 
scholars, as if constituting an esoteric doctrine ; but every educated man and woman 
has a right to hear of and to know about them. This is the purpose which this 
little book is designed to serve. It presupposes no special knowledge, but seeks to 
give a popular presentation of its subject-matter, by explaining first the nature and 
import of Israelitic prophecy, indicating what in Israel’s own view a prophet was, 
how this phenomenon is to be explained, what position it occupies in the history of 
the religion of Israel, what its presuppositions are, and in what manner, thus, it 
sheds light on the period of time preceding it. To this is added an attempt at a 
historical valuation of Elijah, who occupies in so far a place apart as we possess 
nothing written from him. Next, the productions of the prophetic literature of Israel 
which have been preserved are examined in the chronological order established by 
Old Testament inquiry as the result of profound and laborious research. The his- 
torical conditions and the contemporary environment of the various prophets are 
portrayed, their significance, their peculiar original achievements briefly charac- 
terised, and finally the attempt made to assign and establish for each prophet in the 
developmental process of the religion of Israel his logical and organic position—in 
what respect his influence was promotive, and in what respect reactionary ; so that 
the little book may be viewed as a brief sketch, presenting only the salient and im- 
portant outlines, of the religious history of Israel from Moses down to the time of 
the Maccabees. AUTHOR’s ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue MessaGE or Man. A Book of Ethical Scriptures. Gathered from many 
sources and arranged by Stanton Coit. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. Pages, 323. Price, $1.75. 

‘*Inquire not who spoke this or that, but attend to what is spoken.” In con- 
formity with this idea, Mr. Coit has obliterated as much as possible, in the compila- 
tion of this ethical anthology, the individual traits and circumstances of the sources 
from which he has drawn his materials, and has sought to weld the old and the new 
together under fresh relations, applying to all the varied exigencies of modern life. 
After stating that the writings of the past are for us only sands from which each 
must gather out the gold-dust, he says: ‘‘ But when, with no solicitude except to be 
faithful to his own personal want and sense of truth, the compiler has gathered the 
best utterances—the best for him—concerning the Moral Life of Man, he finds that 
he has stored up something more than a mere heap of unrelated particles even of 
gold, he discovers that the thought-edges of one saying match with those of another, 
and the emotional flush of one mounts into the warmer glow of another, as if each 
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had been made for each.” Many think that a thought loses its life when torn from 
its organic context, and it is certainly true that the weight and significance of an 
utterance for us depends much upon when and how it was said. Some sayings in 
the religious and secular literature of the world have a universal and eternal value 
like the formal truths of mathematics; by their very nature they contain, in ab- 
stract, symbolical formulae as it were, the condensed results of large social and 
ethical experience. But there are other utterances, of weight and power, too, which 
receive their coloring from the time and the things to which they were applied ; if 
we take these in their literal tenor, and as applying in full force to the conditions 
of the present, we are apt to form narrow or extravagant judgments, and our actions 
will suffer accordingly. For persons who feel thus, as for those whose bibliograph- 
ical tendencies are uppermost in character, and these form the larger number, Mr. 
Coit has supplied a general index and an index of authors and editions, giving accu- 
rately all his sources. The selections are beautiful, and, as a rule, appropriate, 
although in some few cases, of course, they illustrate the compiler's own opinions 
on modern questions, and not those of all impartial thinkers. All the best books of 
the world’s literature have been turned to account in the compilation. Me 


L’fpucaTion. By F. Picavet. Paris: Léon Chailley. 1895. Pages, 232. Price, 
4 francs. 

La Vie Nationale is the title of a new library of social and political sciences, 
published by Léon Chailley, Paris, of which M. Picavet’s work is the fourth vol- 
ume, the three former being on Politics, Commerce, and the Social Question. M. 
Picavet has given us a very interesting and graceful little book, from which one can 
gain a clear picture of educational matters in France, without the expenditure of 
much time or labor—such a picture as every one should have who wishes to under- 
stand the history and significance of a country. The book is divided into three 
parts: (1) ‘‘ The Past,” consisting of a historical sketch of the old attempts in the 
direction of national education; (2) ‘‘The Present,” consisting of a review and crit- 
icism of the present organisation, which, according to the author, lacks unity and 
cohesion ; and (3) ‘‘ The Future,” where advisable reforms are pointed out. 4. 


A CoMPANION To PxaTo's Repusiic. By Bernard Bosanquet. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. Pp. 439. Price, $1.75. 

The idea of writing a companion to Plato's Republic was suggested to Dr. Bo- 
sanquet by Mr. Walter Leaf's Companion to the Iliad, and by his experience of the 
intense desire for a closer knowledge of Plato felt by many students who could read 
him in a translation only. Philosophy loses sorely by translation, and commentary, 
Dr. Bosanquet thinks, can do much to restore its real meaning. He has made no 
attempt at textual criticism, but has simply endeavored ‘‘ to bring home to English 
readers or to novices in Greek the sort of interpretation which a tutor at Oxford or 
Cambridge would probably lay before his pupils.” The translation to which the 
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Companion is adapted is that of Davies and Vaughan, in Macmillan’s Golden Treas- 
ury Series, which the commentator characterises as scholarlike and trustworthy, 
and of asize and cost that make it universally accessible. The book is made up 
(1) of a brief introduction, discussing the history and thought of the times, the life 
and philosophy of Plato, the domestic life of the Greeks, and the structure of the 
Republic; (2) of the commentary, following the natural divisions of the Republic as 
given by Jowett, where the translation is referred to by page and line ; and (3) ofa 
good Index. Vaughan’s translation of the Repudiic consisting, it would seem, of 
three hundred and seventy pages, while this Commentary takes up four hundred 
and sixteen, one is at first tempted to think that the matter has been overdone. 
But no one who knows the difficulties and the vast extent and suggestiveness of 
Plato’s thought will on this account be led to judge harshly of the commentator'’s 
work ; for the careful study of one thinker as a means of philosophical education is 
more essential and fruitful than the same study and time distributed among many. 
‘‘ Beware of the man of one book.” pkpK. 


THE MELANCHOLY oF STEPHEN ALLARD. A Private Diary. Edited by Garnet 
Smith, New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. Pages, 305. Price, 
$1.75. 

The Melancholy of Stephen Allard is a work of more than common merit. Its 
author was a young man of a retiring, despondent disposition, not possessing the 
least trace of that aggressive energy which is necessary for success in the world, 
but an indefatigable student, and a man of profound literary and intellectual sensi- 
bilities. The secret of his sad condition seems to have lain in a species of intellec- 
tual epicureanism. Unknown and“disregarded by the world about him, lost already 
to others in the undistinguished crowd, he labored to lose himself. ‘‘ Ignored, 
‘‘T sought in turn to ignore myself. Whensoever I was released from toil, I drugged 
‘‘consciousness of personality with the opiates of literature.” In another place he 
says: ‘‘I am weary, weary of thought.” Speaking of others like himself he says: 
‘‘To be a man is to be self-conscious; and to be self-conscious is to be diseased. 
‘« They that are splendidly diseased, they whose disease is further complicated with 
‘*the disease of genius, imaginatively incarnate health and harmony, and are not 
‘‘altogether hapless, since their melancholy is not impotent.” The Diary was never 
intended for publication it seems, and in giving it to the world the editor has self- 
confessedly transgressed his dead friend's intention. The book is something in 
the style of Amiel’s Journal, but of course does not reach the power and insight of 
the latter work. The author discusses all the important problems of life in a unique 
and broad spirit, albeit saddened and hampered by the prevailing disposition of his 
mind, and shows an acquaintance with thought and literature which for his years 
is certainly rare. Such a book, being wholly disconnected in subjects and develop-.. 
ment, should have been supplied with a good index. The editor's marginal analyses, 


however, help somewhat. T. J. McC. 
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BroLocicat Lectures DkLIVERED AT THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF 
Woop's Hott. Summer Sessions of 1893 and 1894. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1894 and 1895. Two volumes, pages, 242 and 287. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory of Wood's Holl, Mass., which is ‘now in 
the sixth year of its existence, differs from its European models and precursors in 
the respect that it combines the functions of a research laboratory with those of a 
school ; being designed to supplement the work of the biological department of the 
American high schools and colleges, while serving at the same time as a scientific 
centre for original investigation. It is a co-operative organisation, depending in no 
way upon government or sectional aid for its support but wholly on private munifi- 
cence, and drawing its means and its recruits from a large and truly national asso- 
ciation of one hundred and thirty-one colleges, universities, seminaries, academies, 
schools, and laboratories. So far, the success of the institution has been highly 
satisfactory, as is evinced by the original work and publications of its members and 
students, but especially by the two volumes of biological lectures before us, deliv- 
ered by the teachers and investigators of the laboratory during the years 1893 and 
1894. The main work of the laboratory is devoted to the general courses in zodlogy 
and botany, and particularly to the technical training preparatory to investigation 
and to the special instruction and guidance of beginners in investigation. But in 
these lectures, which may be regarded in some sort as the Proceedings of the insti- 
tution, a different side of the work is presented—that of the investigators, who un- 
dertake here to review the field, and to set forth the results, of their own special 
labors in succinct and general terms. The lectures deal chiefly with the unsettled 
problems of the day; but a number are also concerned with the philosophical and 
historical aspects of biology. Thus, under the’ first head we have the following 
large list: ‘‘The Mosaic Theory of Development,” by E. B. Wilson; ‘' The Ferti- 
lisation of the Ovum,” by E. G. Conklin; ‘‘On Some Facts and Principles of 
Physiological Morphology,” by J. Loeb; ‘‘On the Nature of Cell-Organisation,’’ 
by S. Watasé; ‘‘The Inadequacy of the Cell-Theory of Development,” by C. O. 
Whitman ; ‘‘ Bdellostoma Dombeyi, Lac,” by Howard Ayers; ‘‘ The Influence of 
External Conditions on Plant Life,” by W. P. Wilson; and ‘‘ Irrito-Contractility 
in Plants,” by J. Muirhead Macfarlane (in the volume for 1893), and ‘‘ The Differ- 
entiation of Species on the Galapagos Islands and the Origin of the Group,” by G. 
Baur ; ‘‘The Embryological Criterion of Homology,” by E. B. Wilson; ‘‘ Cell- 
Division and Development,” by J. P. McMurrich; and ‘‘ Origin of the Centro- 
some,” by S. Watasé (in the volume for 1894); and under the second head such 


articles as the following :.‘‘ Dynamics in Evolution,” by J. A. Ryder (1893); ‘‘A 
Dynamical Hypothesis of Inheritance,” by J. A. Ryder; ‘‘On the Limits of Divis- 
ibility of Living Matter,” by J. Loeb; ‘‘The Hereditary Mechanism and the 
Search for the Unknown Factors of Evolution,” by H. F. Osborn; ‘‘ The Prob- 
lems, Methods, and Scope of Developmental Mechanics," by W. Roux, and. the 
highly erudite articles of Prof. C. O. Whitman on ‘‘Evolution and Epigenesis,” 
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‘‘Bonnet’s Theory of Evolution,” and ‘‘The Palingenesis and the Germ Doctrine 
of Bonnet” (1894). Besides these there are descriptive and professional lectures, 
such as that on ‘‘The Marine Biological Stations of Europe," by Bashford Dean 
(1893), and one on ‘‘The Organisation of Botanical Museums for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Universities,” by J. M. Macfarlane (1894). 

The citation of the foregoing titles amply suffices to mark the scope and aims 
of the publications of the Laboratory at Wood's Holl. They are by the foremost 
investigators of America and give the results of the latest thought and research in 
the special fields of biological science. It goes without saying that they should re- 
ceive the support of a large sale, and that the work of the institution itself should 
be encouraged by attention and by practical financial assistance. The lectures are 
finely illustrated and well printed in large, clear type and on good paper. oz 


Popucar Scientiric Lectures. By rast Mach, Formerly Professor of Physics 
in the German University of Prague, now Professor of the History and The- 
ory of Inductive Science in the University of Vienna. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 1895. Pages, 313. Price, $1.00. 

In these days of spiritual and intellectual ferment, which is percolating even 
into the lowest strata of society, the scientific inquirer can have no higher ethical 
mission than the popularisation of the results of his science. For by whatever mo- 
tives the search for truth is primarily actuated, in the end its value must be meas- 
"ured by its bearing on our life, ideals, and destiny. ‘‘We never know anything 
truly,’’ an eminent philologist has said, himself a proficient in this art, ‘‘ unless we 
can make it as clear as daylight to the commonest understanding"; and the exam- 
ple of an Euler and a Lagrange has attested this truth even in that most incredible 
of sciences—mathematics. 

The populace, then, at least such of them as have emerged from the rabble 
stage, have some hope. And if that hope had never been consummated by the 
beautiful literature which all English readers have at their command in the works 
of Faraday, Tyndall, Huxley, and others, it would certainly have been carried for- 
ward a goodly way to its fulfilment by the simple and pleasing discourses which 
Professor Mach has given us in the first and largest part of his Popular Scientific 
Lectures, now collected into a volume for the first time. The subjects treated bear 
such titles as ‘‘The Forms of Liquids,” ‘' The Fibres of Corti,” ‘‘ The Causes of 
Harmony,” ‘‘The Velocity of Light,” ‘‘Why Has Man Two Eyes ?”—all ques- 
tions which are peculiarly adapted for popular presentation and which show admir- 
ably the relations of the different sciences to one another and their bearing on the 
practical problems and business of life. All offer advantageous points of view, and 
not a few, for example those on ‘‘The Forms of Liquids" and ‘‘On Symmetry" 
are the original presentation of new and important ideas. An article on ‘‘ The Fun- 
damental Concepts of Electrostatics” presents and explains the metrical notions 
which have made us masters of the difficult field of electricity. 
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Not less valuable is this book for the philosopher, student, and scientist, who 
will find here all of Mach’s uncollected writings on the theory and methods of sci- 
ence. There is the acute essay on the ‘‘ Conservation of Energy,” which is a re- 
elaboration of the paper of 1872 on the ‘‘ Conservation of Work”; the memorial 
address delivered before the Vienna Academy of Sciences on the ‘‘ Economical Na- 
ture of Physical Inquiry,” where the author has expounded his well-known theory 
that science is essentially an economy of thought; the inaugural address delivered 
on assuming the rectorate of the University of Prague, ‘‘On Transformation and 
Adaptation in Scientific Thought," where the ideas of Darwin are applied to explain 
the mode of development of science, and lines of thought are followed which closely 
resemble the later views of Romanes and Lloyd Morgan; and lastly Professor 
Mach’s latest address, delivered before the German Society of Naturalists and Phy- 
sicians in the autumn of 1894, ‘‘On the Principle of Comparison in Physics.” Here 
the sweeping philosophical significance of Kirchhoff's classical definition of me- 
chanics is set forth, and the goal of all scientific research exhibited in the clearest 
and most unmistakable terms. The whole forms a complete survey of the ultimate 
import and aim of science from points of view which it would be difficult to sim- 
plify, and which go far to rid science of its mystical and metaphysical appendages. 
As we see, the book seeks to accomplish, at both ends of science, that simplification 
on which its ideality and utility both depend. The volume closes with a discussion 
of the relative merits of the classics and the sciences as a means of education. ¥. 


LEHRBUCH DER PsycHoLociz. By W. Volkmann. Two volumes. Fourth Edition. 
Céthen: O. Schulze. 1894—1895. 

Volkmann's Zext-book of Psychology enjoys a high reputation both at home 
and abroad. When it first appeared in 1876 as the enlargement of the author's 
Outlines, Professor Schaarschmidt in the Philosophische Monatshefte characterised 
it as ‘‘an excellent work—unquestionably the most competent, and in a scientific re- 
gard the most important, compendium of contemporary psychology which we have.” 
Ribot expressed himself to the same effect in the Revue Philosophique, and a critic 
of the Westminster Review uttered the hope, which has not yet been fulfilled, of 
seeing the work in an English translation. 

The praise accorded to this work is the more significant as it comes mainly 
from quarters which do not represent the Herbartian point of view of Volkmann. 
The success which the book met with was due to the solid equipment of its author 
and to its splendid elaboration of details. It consisted, and still consists, of what 
may be called a dogmatic part in which the author sets forth his doctrines in suc- 
cinct and carefully weighed terms, and of a historical part in which he critically 
expounds the various historical attempts at solving the problems of psychology, 


often accompanying his elucidations with exhaustive remarks. These historical 
comments have been highly commended. Ribot has praised them, saying: ‘‘Their 
erudition is immense, as those who have used the book must fain admit. All the 
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psychological doctrines from India and China to the most modern German, Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian works are placed under contribution.” William James 
says in his Principles of Psychology: ‘'The bibliography of W. Volkmann's Lehr- 
buch der Psychologie (1875) is so complete, up to its date, that there is no need of 
an inferior duplicate.” 

Unfortunately the praise accorded to the edition of 1875 is not due to the pres- 
ent work, at least without qualification. The present edition, like the third of 1886, 
has been edited by Professor Cornelius of Halle, and, apart from a few stylistic 
changes, again gives the expositions of Volkmann in unaltered form. No fault, of 
course, is to be found with this last procedure, but the case is different with the 
references to the literature. The citations are incomplete from 1875 on, and not 
well arranged—a defect which considerably diminishes the usefulness of the book 
for the great majority of readers. Particularly is the foreign literature meagre, 
and also the choices are very poorly made. For example, the important writings 
on child psychology of Compayré, Baldwin, Tracy, Shinn, and Romanes are lack- 
ing altogether. Only the first part of Pérez is mentioned in the list at the end of 
the second volume, and of Sergi’s results only a small book of pedagogical interest. 
Of Galton only one article from a review is catalogued, and of Binet also only one 
article from the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the other hand we meet with many 
writers of subordinate importance whose reception in a work of ‘the rank of Volk- 
mann’s is unintelligible. 

The present form of Volkmann's work is characteristic of the present situation 
of the Herbartian psychology in Germany. This psychology has made no notable 
advances in the last twenty years owing to the lack of men willing or competent to 
make use of the results of recent research; nor is any improvement in this direc- 
tion to be expected. The old-time leaders, Drobisch, Striimpell, and Robert Zim- 
mermann, have grown old and lack the requisite powers of assimilation; Theodor 
Vogt and Otto Willmann have applied themselves exclusively to pedagogical ques- 
tions, where the neglect of psychology is already beginning to have serious effects. 
The only man of whom there is any possible hope is Otto Fliigel, who is no longer 
young, and who will probably confine his work henceforward to the periodicals. 

C. UFEr. 


On SENSATIONS FROM PRESSURE AND Impact. With Special Reference to the In- 
tensity, Area, and Time of Stimulation. By Harold Grifing, Ph. D. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co. Pages, 88. Price, 75 cents. 


Mr. Griffing’s thesis constitutes the first number of the new series of Mono- 
graph Supplements issued by the Psychological Review. The series has certainly 
started well. It does not lie within our sphere to offer either a criticism or an en- 
comium of Dr. Griffing's methods and results. We can simply state that it is his 
object to ‘‘ discuss systematically the relations existing between the intensity, area, 
and time of dermal stimuli, and the resultant sensations and perceptions,” and to 
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mention as one of his more important results that ‘‘ Weber's law holds approxi- 
mately for weights greater than 100 to 500 grammes, while for low intensities the 
probable error increases much more slowly than the stimulus.” Me 


THE Diseases OF PERSONALITY. By 7%. Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Ex- 
perimental Psychology in the Collége de France. Authorised Translation. 
Second Revised Edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1895. 
Pages, 163. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

The translation of this edition has been carefully revised throughout and em - 
bodies all the additions and corrections of the latest French edition, besides the 
rectification of a number of important errors heretofore overlooked. The references 
and footnotes have been reverified where possible, and the English citations given 
in the words of the originals. A complete analytical index, the lack of which so 
impairs the usefulness of most French and German works, will greatly enhance the 
value of the book both for purposes of reference and of study. It is to be remarked 
that the method and points of view of the work are substantially what they were in 
the first edition; for it is Professor Ribot's opinion—and this is important—that 
although the new researches in provoked alterations of personality, e. g. hypnotism, 
possess much significance, yet the spontaneous alterations, which form the main 
material of his book, still furnish the solidest data for the study of the morbid mani- 
festations of personality. ¥, 


Dre LOKALISATIONSTHEORIE ANGEWENDET AUF PSYCHOLOGISCHE PROBLEME. Bei- 
spiel: Warum sind wir zerstreut? By Georg Hirth. Munich: G. Hirth’s 
Verlag. 

Diz MEHRHEIT GEISTIGER PERSONLICHKEITEN IN EINEM INDIVIDUUM. By Dr. S. 
Landmann. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 

The author of the attractive little work first mentioned here is an association- 
ist and seeks to show how the normal ego-consciousness is formed by co-operation 
of the separate centres of the cerebral cortex, while under the influence of sense- 
perceptions. But since the different fields of the cortex (the author calls them 
Merksysteme, or memory-groups) are not equally powerful, they do not always 
furnish their quota to the ego-consciousness ; it may happen, in fact, that the ego- 
consciousness resides only in one memory-group. As we see, the author skirts 
very closely here Charcot’s doctrine of types. Frequently, owing to unusual en- 
dowment, or owing to occasional change of circumstances, no perceptive system at 
all is aroused into activity ; ‘the conscious condition is then in itself the basis of 


absent-mindedness. 

Strongly noticeable as Meynert's influence is in Hirth, it is still more so in 
Landmann's book. Like Meynert, Landmann also emphasises the two-fold activity 
of mind—viz.: its conscious and its unconscious, or better, subconscious, activity. 
The latter is the original activity and has its seat in the sub-cortical centres of the 
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cerebral trunk; while the first has its organ in the cerebral cortex, where it trans- 
forms the sense-perceptions, feelings, and emotional impulses originating in the sub- 
cortical centres into conscious images and applies them to its further uses. In deep 
sleep, and in hypnosis, the author says, the whole cerebral cortex is unable to per- 
form its functions; consequently the ego sleeps and only single sub-cortical cen- 
tres are active. Man, however, has no knowledge of this activity and no subsequent 
memory of it. When the cerebral cortex is performing its functions, ego-conscious- 
ness exists. But the function may be associated at different times with different 
isolated portions of the cortex, so as not to be always the same. According as this 
or that part of the cortex is awake, this or that ego is present. Such, in fact, is the 
case in many morbid conditions. To-day, for example, the diseased subject is a 
Frenchman who does not know German. To-morrow he is a German and learns 
French with difficulty. The author adduces many instances of this kind and en- 
deavors to explain them by his theories. C. UFgr. 


PsYCHOLOGIE DU MILITAIRE PROFESSIONNEL. By 4. Hamon. Paris: Bureaux de 
la revue socialiste, 10 rue Chabanais. 1894. Price, fr. 3.50. Pages, 216. 
The title of this work is slightly amisnomer. The book is not a psychology of 
the professional soldier, but a collection and exploitation of facts going to show 
that the armies of the great military nations of Europe are sinks of vice and crime. 
It is in line with the work of the new peace-leagues which finds one of its ablest 
exponents in Baroness Suttner. The book is in its fifth thousand, and is dedicated 
to Dr. A. Corre, from whom we have also received a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Mili- 
tarisme,” devoted to the exposition of the same subject. M. 


THE GAIN oF Lirg, AND OTHER Essays. By William Chatterton Coupland, D.Sc., 
M. A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. Pp. 285. Price, 6s. 

Mr. Coupland’s work is so well known that a critical notice of it now may ap- 
pear belated. We shall therefore merely say, for the benefit of our American readers 
to whose notice the book may not yet have come, that Mr. Coupland, who is the 
translator of Von Hartmann, and the author of Zhe Spirit of Goethe's Faust, 
has here thrown together in a popular form, marked by high literary and exegetical 
qualities, his thoughts on the problems of Optimism and Pessimism. The title of 
the book reminds us of Diihring’s Der Werth des Lebens, though our author's 
conclusions are perhaps not so positive as Diihring’s. It is well to see the idea of 
consciousness as pain emphasised. As to the scientific importance of the spiritistic 
movement, we differ from the author; but this is beside the question. The main 
weight of Mr. Coupland’s argument is for progress; so that his predilection for 
pessimism may be overlooked. Appended to ‘‘ The Gain of Life’’ are five discon- 
nected essays entitled: ‘‘The Value of Speculative Hypotheses,” ‘‘ Henry Thomas 
Buckle,” ‘‘Creation and Criticism,” ‘‘ Laon and Cythna,” ‘‘An Evolution Rhap- 
sody." M. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Vol. IV. No. 4. 

THE ABSOLUTE AND THE TIME-Process. By Prof. John Watson.—Tue ETuH- 
ICAL SYSTEM OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. By Dr. Ernest Albee.—Hytozo- 
1sM. By Prof. W. A. Hammond,—Tue Tueory oF INFERENCE. By William 
W. Carlile.—Boox Revirws.—(Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co.) 

Professor Watson thinks that ‘‘ there are clear indications that the reign of Ag- 
nosticism is almost over,” and that the current discussions regarding the nature and 
knowability of the Absolute are not only seasonable but needed. His article has 
the form of a criticism of Mr. Bradley and Mr. McTaggart's views of the ‘‘ Abso- 
lute in the Time-Process,” and his own view, which is that of an Absolute which 
manifests itself in the Time-Process, yet is self-complete, is stated as follows : ‘‘ The 
Absolute must be self-distinguishing and yet self-relating. . . . No process of knowl- 
edge or action can ever bring the human mind to a stage in which reality will pre- 
sent itself as other than that of the unity of subject and object, which is the only 
reality we are capable of knowing.” 

The considerations advanced by Mr. W. W. Carlile in ‘‘The Theory of In- 
ference” are worth reading. 

The Philosophical Review issues a ‘‘ Supplement" to its June number consisting 
of the continuation of Dr. Erich Adickes’s German Kantian Bibliography, which 
has been running in the Review for many months back. Another instalment will 
be issued bringing the Bibliography down to the date of Kant’s death, 1804. The 
completeness and tremendous extent of this Bibliography leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Free to subscribers to the Xeview ; sold separately, 75 cents.) 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. VOL. II. Nos. 4 and 5. 

Tue PsycHoLocy or Pain. By C. A. Strong.—ExPERIMENTAL INDUCTION OF 
Automatic Processes. By W. R. Newbold.—WeELLESLEY COLLEGE Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL Stup1Es: directed by Mary W. Calkins. 1. Dr. Jastrow on 
Community of Ideas of Men and Women: Cordelia C. Nevers. II. Preva- 
lence of Paramnesia:. Margaret B. Simmons.—SENsory STIMULATION BY 
ATTENTION. By ¥. G. Hibben.—SHORTER CONTRIBUTIONS : Practical Com- 
putation of the Median: £. W. Scripture. The Second Year at the Yale 
Laboratory: £. W. Scripture.—Ditscussion, ETC. 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANOMALIES OF SELF-ConsciousnEss (I.) By /o- 
siah Royce.—On DREAMING OF THE Dgap. By Havelock Ellis.—Emortion, 
DesirE, AND INTEREST: Descriptive. By S. 7. McLennan.—REAcTION 
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TimE AccorpING To Racg. By &. Meade Bache.—Discussion.—(New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co.) 

The criticisms of Mr. Strong in the first article for July, ‘‘are directed not 
‘against the aspect theory as a theory of displeasure, but against the aspect theo- 
‘‘rists’ analysis of physical pain. I hold that physical pain is not a compound of 
‘‘an indifferent sensation with a feeling of displeasure, but itself a sensation which 
‘calls forth displeasure.” 

The experiments of Cordelia C. Nevers with classes at Wellesley contradict 
the results of Dr. Jastrow gained at Wisconsin, that ‘‘ women repeat one another's 
words more than men,” and that their thoughts are directed chiefly to ‘‘the orna- 
mental, the individual, and the concrete," while men’s show a preference for ‘‘ the 
constructive, the useful, the general, the abstract." 

In the September number, Dr. R. Meade Bache gives an interesting study of 
reaction-times with reference to race, where the order of quickness is (1) Indian, 
(2) African, (3) white man. The results, the author thinks, have a possible bearing 
on the outcome of the Jackson-Corbett boxing-match. 

Articles by Princeton professors which have appeared in the Review may now 
be had in the form of brochures, under the title of Princeton Contributions to Psy- 
chology. The first number contains Prof. J. M. Baldwin's historical and descrip- 
tive account of Psychology, Past and Present, and Prof. A. T. Ormond’s able dis- 
quisition on Freedom and Psychogenesis. (Princeton, N. J.: University Press. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. VII. No.1. 


With the September number, 7%e American Journal of Psychology enters upon 
its seventh volume. The preceding volumes (1887-1895) have been edited by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall (Clark University). For the future, the editorial responsi- 
bility of the Journal will be shared by President Hall, Prof. E. C. Sanford (Clark 
University), and Prof. E. B. Titchener (Cornell University). A co-operative board 
has been formed, which includes the names of Prof. F. Angell, Prof. H. Beaunis, 
Prof. J. Delboeuf, Dr. A. Kirschmann, Prof. O. Kuelpe, Dr. A. Waller, F.R.S., 
and Prof. H. K, Wolfe. The Journal will be devoted exclusively to the interests 
of experimental psychology (psycho-physiology, psycho-physics, physiological psy- 
chology, etc.). Each number will contain, as heretofore, original articles, reviews 
and abstracts of current psychological books and monographs, and notes upon 
topics of immediate psychological importance. Contributions may be addressed to 
either of the three editors. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. Vol. V. No. 4. 

FRree-WILL AND Responsisitiry. By D. G. Ritchie.—Tue Evo.uTion oF 

RELIGION. By Bernard Bosanquet.—LaBor TROUBLES—CAUSES AND PRo- 

POSED REemEpIEs. By /. 4. Hys/op.—AvTOMATISM IN MorRALITy. By john 

Grier Hibben.—SomE OF THE UsEs OF UNEMOTIONAL Music. By Countess 

Elisabeth Phelps Resse.—Discussions. Professor Huxley on the Relation of 

the Ethical to the Cosmic Process: Dr. Frances Emily White. Natural Law, 

Ethics, and Evolution: Prof. Josiah Royce.—GEgORG VON GIZYCKI AND THE 

ScrENcE oF Ernics. By Friedrich Jodl.—Boox Revirws.—(Philadelphia : 
International Journal of Ethics, 1305 Arch Street.) 

Mr. Ritchie accepts the definition of freedom ‘‘in the sense that the actions 

for which man can be held responsible are the outcome of his own conscious self, 
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and not determined by external causes,” but wishes to emphasise the higher and 
more important aspect of freedom as identical with rationality. He says: ‘“ Free- 
,‘‘ will in the sense of incalculable, unmotived caprice would not be worth hav- 
‘*ing, even if it were an intelligible idea; free-will, in this higher sense, is the will 
‘‘that can only exist by obedience to the dictates of reason. ‘Where there is no 
‘‘law there is no freedom,’ is a sound maxim in ethics as well as in petitics,” 

The article of Mr. B. Bosanquet is a ‘‘free sketch or impression of Edward 
Caird’s great work on the Evolution of Religion.” 

Mr. Hyslop finds the absolute conditions precedent of all improvement of the 
laborer’s lot in three moral requirements: ‘‘(1) prudence in marriage and family 
‘‘responsibilities, otherwise the laborer simply multiplies the competition which is 
‘‘his source of complaint, and the number of those who must share his product ; 
‘*(2) economy in the use of his income, so as to place him upon a level of compe- 
‘‘ tition with the property-holder ; there is no equality, and ought to be no equality, 
‘‘of economic conditions between the thrifty and the thriftless ; (3) co-operative 
“ organisation against the unjust or supposedly unjust power of capital.” 

Mr. Hibben examines the evolutional theory of ethics and finds that ‘‘ deter- 
mination by reason differs radically from determination by impulse, in the sphere 
of sensibility alone”—a distinction which ‘‘saves us from automatism in morals." 

Readers will find in Professor Jodl’'s article a clear characterisation of the 
present and recent status of ethical thought in Germany. 


MIND. NEW SERIES, No. 15. 


CoNTEXT AND Meaninc. By A/fred Sidgwick.—Tue INTEGRATION OF MIND. 
By Edmund Montgomery.—GNOSTICISM AND MODERN PANTHEISM. By Prof. 
G. J. Stokes.—TIME AND THE SUCCESSION OF Events. By /. L. Mcintyre. 
—TueE Poetics oF ARISTOTLE. By &. P. Hardie.—Discussions, ETc.—(Lon- 
don and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate.) 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Vol. XX. No. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

J.-M. CHARCOT : ET SON @UVRE PSYCHOLOGIQUE. By janet (Dr. Pierre).—La 
PHILOSOPHIE AU LYCEE ETA L'AGREGATION. By Berneés (Marcel).—Duvu pukt- 
NOMENE PSYCHOLOGIQUE DE L’HYBRIDITE LINGUISTIQUE ET DU BILINGUISME. 
By R. de la Grasserie. 

SUR LES ELEMENTS DERNIERS DES CHOSES (Fragments inédits). By 4. Zaine.— 
La MESURE DES ILLUSIONS VISUELLES CHEZ LES ENFANTS. By 4. Binet.—Le 
TRANSFORMISME SOCIAL. By G. Zarde. 

LEs PHENOMENES ELEMENTAIRES DE LA VIE. By /. Le Dantec.—OBSERVATIONS 
COMPARATIVES SUR LA RECONNAISSANCE, LA DISCRIMINATION ET L'ASSOCIATION. 
By Bourdon. 

AuGust CoMTE: ETUDE CRITIQUE ET PSYCHOLOGIQUE (I). By Dugas.—La 
METAPHYSIQUE AUX CHAMPS ELysfES. By G. Milhaud.—UNE MORALE MA- 
TERIELLE EST-ELLE IMPOSSIBLE? By Cresson.—ANALYSES ET COMPTES REN- 
Dus, ETc.—(Paris: Felix Alcan.) 

Psychologists will be grateful for the account and appreciation which M. P. 
Janet has given of the work and personality of the late Dr. Charcot. In his remarks 
on linguistic hybridity and bilingualism M. de la Grasserie claims to find significant 
and rare psychological phenomena. He cites the curious case of sexual bilingual- 
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ism, which means that in some tribes the male and the female speak different dia- 
lects. 

The July number contains some unpublished fragments by Taine On the Ulti- 
mate Elements of Things, which are clear and suggestive and seem to have been in- 
tended for a new edition of his work De L’/ntelligence. M. Binet in his experi- 
ments on the visual illusions of children finds that there are two classes—innate and 
acquired illusions ; the former being more striking in children, the latter in adults. 
M. Tarde'’s article is a critical but sympathetic discussion of a work of M. de Greef 
bearing the same title. 

The conclusions of M. le Dantec’s long essay on The Elementary Phenomena of 
Life (August) are as follows: ‘‘All intra-protoplasmic phenomena in unicellular or- 
‘‘ ganisms may take place in the absence of the nucleus if the composition of the 
‘‘ protoplasm could in some manner be maintained constant. All phenomena ob- 
‘* servable in the simplest organisms are to be found, although generally less com- 
‘* plicated, in inorganic matter, and their mechanical explanation is possible. The 
‘* phenomenon of assimilation alone remains mysterious, and that is the real vital 
‘* phenomenon which holds all others under its sway. It is subject to the influence 
‘‘of the nucleus, and the problem is to discover how that influence is exercised. 
‘‘ But all the other vital phenomena without exception, including the conservation 
‘‘of the specific form, etc., are dependent on the phenomenon of assimilation.” 
The lengthy study of M. Bourdon in the same number is devoted to ascertaining 
whether a constant relation exists between recognition, discrimination, and associa- 
tion. 

In the September number we have an able discussion of Auguste Comte’s phi- 
losophy and personality by M. Dugas, who finds that imagination was the dominant 
faculty of Comte, explaining both his genius and his extravagances. M. Milhaud 
gives us a spirited and instructive dialogue which he supposes to take place between 
Protagoras, St. Anselm, Descartes, Plato, Kant, and others in the celestial regions. 
We have also in this number a note by M. Ch. Adam on the text of Descartes’s 
Regula ad directionem ingenii which is to appear in the new complete edition of 
Descartes’s works. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK 
Vol. CVI. No. 2. 
Diz ETHIK DES DEUTSCHEN IpEaLismus. By Dr. Eugen Kiihnemann.—REuHM- 
KES ALLGEMEINE PsycHoLociz. By G. K. Uphues.—Der Locos Bri HE- 
RAKLIT. By Lic. Anathon Aall—IMMANUEL KANT UND ALEXANDER VON 
Humesotpt (II.). By P. von Lind.——RkEcENSIONEN.—(Leipsic: C. E. M. 
Pfeffer. ) 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Vol.I. No. 3. 

GRUNDLINIEN EINER THEORIE DER WILLENSBILDUNG. By Paul Natorp.—UEBER 

WERTHALTUNG UND WERT. By 4. Meinong.—UEBER DEN PSYCHOLOGISCHEN 
URSPRUNG DER PogEsIE UND Kunst. By 4. /. Monrad.—Zur KRiTIk DES 
SEELENBEGRIFFS. Ejinige Bemerkungen beim Studium der Wundt'schen 
Psychologie. By A//en Vannérus.—(Berlin : George Reimer.) 

Professor Natorp’s article is the second part of an extended discussion of eth- 
ics, and though erudite is practical. Prof. A. Meinong’s contribution is welcome, 
as throwing light on several issues raised in his recent work on the Werttheorie. 
The investigations of Mr. Monrad of Christiania, Norway, are intended to supple- 
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ment the Aristotelian theory of the double origin of poetry and art. Mr. Vannérus 
of Stockholm, Sweden, has set himself the task of examining Wundt's view of the 


soul. 


According to the custom which was begun with the reorganisation of the 


Archiv, the report on the philosophical literature of Italy for the year 1893-1894 by 
Roberto Ardigo is printed in the Italian language. 


SHI-DO-KWAI-HO-KOKU. Nos. 34 and 35. June and August, 1895. 
EpiToriaL: The Great Influence of the Buddhist Religion Upon the Japanese 


Nation.—ScripTuraL : Some Good Rules Adapted to Daily Life (from Siga- 
lovada-Sutra). Mortality in Relation to Immortality (from Sragama-Sa- 
madhi-Sutra).—Sermon : True Meaning of ‘‘ Remembering the Holiness of 
Buddhahood” Unveiled. By Rev. Shei-Do Vajo.—ContTRIBUTIONS AND 
TRANSLATIONS: India: Her Past, Present, and Future. (Extract from a re- 
cent lecture by S. Murayama.)—Buddhism in Mongolia.—What They Say. 
—Nortes: Mr. Takakushu’s English Translation of Amitayur-Dhyana-Su- 
tra.—Rev. J. Sano’s Return from Corea.—Edwin Arnold on the Late War. 
—Imperial Order to Give Name to a Buddhist Chief Monk.—Good Work of 
the Maha-Bodhi Society, India.—Rev. Nicholai’s Determination Concerning 
the Russian Policy Toward Japan.—Professor Inone’s Opinions on Buddhism 
Criticised.—Preaching Buddhism in a Christian Form, or Rhys-Davids's 
Lectures on Buddhism in Several American Colleges and Universities. — 
News Concerning the Buddhist Work Among Chinese and Japanese Soldiers 
in Manchuria, etc., etc. 


EpiToriaL : True Heroism.—Sermons: The Path That Leads to Immortality. 


—The Great Peace-Maker.—On the Purity of Thought, Word, and Deed. — 
The Upright Nature of Buddha and the Perverted Nature of Man. (These 
Sermons were delivered by the Editor before the Chinese prisoners in Tokio.) 
—LectTures: Lectures on ‘‘Sandékai,"” a Famous Work on the Teachings 
of the Zen or Contemplating Sect. By S. Ouchi, before the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association.—GENERAL ARTICLES: Buddhism in America (from 
the Mew York Sun).—Three Eminent Christians. By Philangi Désa.—Re- 
igions in Inkao, China. By G. Hayashi.—ConTRiBuTIoNn : On the Buddhist 
Terminology. By J. Ohkara.—Notss: The Royal Gifts of the Siamese 
Buddhist Tripitaka.— Buddhist Mission in Formosa.—The TZeku-nio-i, a 
work on travels in China during the late war, by a Buddhist monk.—Prof. 
Enrié Inonye on the Wadamore’s new memory-system.—Mr. John G. Short- 
hall of Chicago Highly Appreciates the Beautiful Manners of Japanese Life 
and Attributes Them to the Good Influence of Buddhism.—Professor Kita- 
sato on the Prevention of Cholera.—Marshal Yamagata's Study of Buddhism. 
—New Edition of Complete Buddhist Scriptures in Chinese, by the Obaku- 
kiohé6-sha, Uji.—The Summer Lectures of the Tokio Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association.—A Letter from the Buddhist Priest Working in Hawai.—The 
Professors at the Gakushu-in (High School, Tokio) Most Diligently Study 
the Psychology of Buddhism.—PusBLisHErR’s DEPARTMENT.—(Tokio, Japan : 
Iwazé Sakai. Edited by Kakichi Ohara.) 








